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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E have dealt elsewhere with the Persian crisis, and will 
only say here tliat the latest telegrams state that the 
Shah is for the present pursuing his policy with apparent 
success, though this by no means proves that the Nationalist 
forces will not later rally against him. Meantime a telegram 
in Friday's Times from its St. Petersburg correspondent 
declares that Russian policy continues entirely faithful to the 
Agreement with Britain, “and is inspired exclusively by the 
wish to safeguard the interests of all concerned without 
resorting to the perils of armed intervention.” We have no 
doubt whatever that this represents the attitude of the Russian 
Government. We must remember, however, that it will take 
a little time to get the agents, both Russian and British, on 
the spot to accommodate themselves to the new policy. In 
diplomacy new departures may come quickly at the centre, 
but they are slow in travelling to the circumference. 


During the week the French Chamber has been busy dis- 


cussing the Income-tax Bill. One of the clauses in the 
measure at which the Chamber “shied” was the proposal to 
force business people to show their books in declaring their 
incomes. Such inquisitorial methods are very unpopular in 
France, and a public meeting representing three hundred 
and fifty thousand shopkeepers protested against the measure. 
Finally, a compromise has been arrived at. In the case of 
disputed estimates, the State is to assess, and the onus of 
proving by means of his books that such assessment is wrong 
is to rest upon the taxpayer. In no case, however, will the 
Court which will try the issue be able to compel the pro- 
duction of the books. In other words, the revenue officials 
will not be able to make “ fishing” inquiries into a man’s books, 
though he may himself use those books to rebut an unjust 
assessment. The compromise seems a fair one, and in sub- 
stance is similar to the procedure in this country. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on Monday the 
Socialists opposed the grant of £16,000 for M. Falliéres’s visit 
to Russia. M. Vaillant, who was their spokesman, used 
language of the utmost violence in speaking of the Czar. 
M. Brisson, the President of the Chamber, threatened to take 
the extreme course of consulting the House as to whether he 
should be expelled from the tribune. M. Pichon explained, 
as Sir Edward Grey bad to explain in the face of similar 
fanaticism in the House of Commons, that the Russian people 
would not be helped by insults to the Czar. The French 
Chamber had no right to discuss the domestic affairs of other 


.is gradually getting master of the situation. 





countries. The meeting between the Czar and the President 
was simply a confirmation of the peaceful aims of the Alliance 
between their two countries, and that Alliance was the basis 
of their foreign policy. In the end the grant was voted by 
489 votes to 62. 


M. Schollaert, the Belgian Prime Minister, concluded on 
Thursday his discourse in the Chamber on the Congo. The 
territories of that State constituted, he declared, “a source of 
wealth which surpasses the imagination.” M. Schollaert went 
on to defend the concessionary companies, and to allege that 
the British Memorandum was mistaken in several points. 
He concluded by insisting that the question of concessions 
was one of internal administration. There was nothing now 
to prevent “the decision of the Chamber in favour of the 
future glory of the country.” We have not, of course, seen 
the full text of the Belgian Prime Minister's speech, but we 
are bound to say that if the summary contained in the 
Brussels telegram in Friday's Times does not misrepresent it, 
there is urgent need for the friends of good government in 
Africa to continue to watch with the greatest possible care 
the course of the negotiations between the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the Congo State. 


The news of the unrest in India has no new features. 
The editor of the Hind Swarajya, a Bombay paper, has 
been sentenced to two years’ and one year’s imprisonment 
for publishing two seditious articles, the sentences to run 
consecutively. In the case of Mr. Tilak, the Nationalist 
leader who was arrested on a charge of publishing a 
seditious article in the Kesari, bail has been refused. More 
important is the news contained in a Reuter telegram pub- 
lished on Friday, which states that on Thursday seven arrests 
were made in connexion with the recent attempt to blow up 
the Eastern Bengal mail. “Three of the prisoners, Pandit 
Panchanan Tarkaratna, Professor at the Bhatpara Sanskrit 
College and Institute; Dr. Brojoraj Gosh, the famous Bengal 
practitioner; and Babu Horidass Bhattacharjee, are men of 
some importance in Indian society, while the others are local 
minor pandits and mill hands. A large amount of correspon- 
dence has also been seized, and will be placed before the 
Alipur District Court.” 


While noting these facts, we desire to point out that a good 
deal of the pessimism prevailing about the state of India just 
now is both unworthy and unnecessary. No doubt individual 
members of the Civil Service are exposed to a severe 
strain owing to the policy pursued by the agitators of 
assassination, and assassination in a peculiarly hideous form 
through the explosion of bombs. The total effect of such 
tactics upon our hold on India is, however, infinitesimally small. 
In the end our administrators will get accustomed to their 
new risks, and the native agitators will find that not 
only is. the terrorism they are trying to spread abortive, 
but that they are themselves being punished with 
promptness and severity. The Government, no doubt, was 
at first bewildered by the assassination campaign, but it 
The best help 
we can give to the administrators who are so nobly doing their 
duty, and to the Government of India generally, is to sit quiet 
and not give way to pessimistic talk. If we see a man in 
difficulties with a restive or vicious horse, we do not say: 
“ Poor fellow! How terrible! There is sure to be an awful 
accident,” but rather: “Stick to him! He’ll never get you off.” 

On Friday week in the House of Commons there was a 
debate on the Report stage of the Bill to repeal the law which 
forbids tobacco-growing in Scotland. The Bill had passed the 
Standing Committee without amendment. Sir. F. Banbury 
moved the omission of the clause which contains the operative 
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part of the Bill, on the ground that Scotland has no desire to 
grow tobacco, and that piecemeal legislation which applies to 
only one part of the kingdom is objectionable. Sir F. Banbury 
was almost alone in his objections, and the Bill was read a 
third time after Mr. Hobhouse, on behalf of the Government, 
had declared that the Treasury was quite willing to accept it. 
An interesting point in the debate was the evidence produced 
to prove the commercial success of tobacco-growing in Scotland 
before the prohibitory Act of 1782. Mr. Morton offered for 
the inspection of the House some cigars and tobacco grown in 
England, and said that nothing better could be obtained any- 
where. We have heard singular stories, by the way, of the 
difficulties put in the path of growers in England by Excise 
officers in addition to the considerable restrictions imposed 
by the law. 


On the same day the Commons debated the Bill which is 
intended to reverse the effect of a recent decision of the 
Courts, and to establish the right of the Press to attend the 
meetings of every local authority. An important provision 
in the Bill would have enabled a local authority by a two- 
thirds majority to exclude reporters when exclusion was con- 
sidered desirable in the public interest. An amendment was 
carried, however, substituting a bare majority for a two- 
thirds majority. The amendment to empower local authorities 
to decide that matters discussed by them should not be pub- 
lished was withdrawn. An amendment giving them power to 
punish with exclusion from their meetings reporters who 
published confidential documents was defeated by a large 
majority. The Bill was read a third time. We agree that 
the more publicity there is in the affairs of local authorities 
the better. Publicity is not only an antiseptic of the graver 
offences of public life, but of the trivial wranglings which 
lower its tone. The sense of the House of Commons was not 
opposed to penalties in themselves for breaches of trust by 
the representatives of newspapers, but only to the exaction of 
penalties which might be used improperly as obstacles to a 
wholesome publicity. 


The House of Commons has spent the middle part of the 
week in galloping through the Committee stage of the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill. We are no friends of dilatory discussion, 
but we are bound to say that we never remember a worse case 
of the suppression of debate than that which has been caused 
in the present instance by the operation of the “ guillotine.” 
If ever a measure required careful argument, it is this 
tremendous revolution, not only in our policy of State relief 
to the poor, but in our whole fiscal system. To vote under 
“guillotine” conditions an immediate permanent addition of 
some eight millions sterling to our expenditure, and to 
commit the country to a prospective expenditure of some- 
thing like fifteen millions, is an exercise of the tyranny 
of the majority for which we can. see no excuse. The 
House of Commons has been made to abdicate its essential 
function in the matter of expenditure. We have dealt 
with the scandal of the “guillotine” at length elsewhere, 
but must point out here that, apart from the voting of clause 
after clause without any discussion, the effect of the shadow 
of the “guillotine” has been to render petty and unreal a 
great deal of such debate as has been allowed. Instead of 
serious argument on substantial points, there bas been 
wrangling and recrimination, and a tendency on the part of 
the Government to treat even the most material amendments 
as mere devices for destroying their Bill. 


It is not worth while to attempt to summarise day by 
day anything so unsatisfactory as these truncated debates, 
but we should like to record our approval of Mr. Balfour's 
protest aguinst setting up the Excise officer to discharge 
functions in part inquisitorial and in part judicial, and 
expecting him to combine the qualifications of a Judge 
and of a detective. We agree with him, also, that under 
the scheme the Pensions Committees will occupy a very 
humiliating position. They are to receive the reports of 
the Excise officer, but, if they are not willing to endorse those 
reports, the matter must be referred to the Local Government 
Board, which will only have before it the Excise officer's 
reports. This, as far as we can see, means that the Pensions 
Committees are to be merely bodies for registering the decrees 
of the pensions official. We agree, further, with Mr. Balfour 
that the powér of distributing £7,500,000 a year ought not to 





be given to subordinate servants of the State. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s reply to Mr. Balfour was by no means 
convincing. In his opinion, the Pensions Committees would, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, recommend the grant 
of a pension in order to relieve the rates. Their desire would 
be for inclusion rather than exclusion. Therefore it was 
necessary to have an officer representing the Treasury to 
watch over the interests of the Exchequer. 








We note in the Westminster Gazette, and in the writings and 
speeches of other advocates of the Bill, a curiously illogical 
argument used to defend some of the patent injustices caused 
by exclusions under the Bill,—injustices to which the 
opponents of the Bill have a perfect right to draw attention. 
[That the Bill is bad per se and in toto does not prevent it being 
unjust also in detail, nor can it stop us from saying : “ Granted 
that you are to have a scheme, it ought to be an equitable 
one.”] The argument to which we allude is to the effect that 
the Bill is only a beginning, and that a great mauy things 
cannot be done now for want of money which later on can 
easily be inserted or put right. The great thing, it is 
urged, is to make a beginning. Clearly this argument is only 
sound if there is reason to believe that money which is not 
forthcoming next year will be available the year after and in 
subsequent years. But what possible right have we to 
adopt this optimistic fiscal hypothesis? Surely it is far 
more likely, in view of the setback in trade, and the 
constant demands on the Administration for more and 
more money for the work of civil government, and still 
more in view of the naval and military exigencies of the 
situation, that instead of there being more money available 
the year after next, there will be less, even if there is no claim 
for the reduction of taxation. We welcomed the reduction of 
the Sugar-tax as thoroughly sound in itself; but a reduction 
of taxation becomes an absurdity if you immediately commit 
yourself to a vast increase of permanent expenditure. The 
camel's load is not decreased if you take off thirty pounds of 
his burden one day and put on fifty pounds the next. 


The Bill will be read a third time next Thursday, and will, 
we presume, immediately be sent to the Peers. We most 
earnestly trust that the Lords will do their duty by the Bill, 
and not be afraid of dealing with it on its merits, quite apart 
from whether their action will be popular or unpopular. In 
our opinion, what the Lords should do is to pass a Resolution 
postponing consideration of the measure till the Report of the 
Commission now sitting to inquire into the whole subject of 
poor relief has been issued. For the House of Lords to 
pass a Bill which is necessarily dependent on that Report 
some six or eight weeks before the Report is issued would 
be a dereliction of duty which they must avoid at all 
costs. If the Lords need any excuse for such action as we 
suggest, it is to be found in plenty in the constant references 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other Government 
speakers to the modifications in their scheme which they 
intend to make after the Report is issued. Again and again 
the mouths of the Government’s critics have been stopped by 
the declaration that this or that matter can only be fully 
dealt with when taken into consideration with the Report. 





Timid Members of the House of Lords will perhaps say 
that the risk inherent in the course we recommend is too 
great. The Government's reply to the House of Lords, it is 
urged, would be an instant Dissolution, and an appeal to the 
country for the abolition of the Lords as well as for the 
adoption of non-contributory old-age pensions. For our- 
selves, we may say at once that we should like nothing 
better than to see an immediate Dissolution on the pensions 
question, coupled with the denial of the right of the 
Lords to take part in the work of legislation. We are 
confident that the action of the Lords would be endorsed 
by the country. As a matter of fact, however, the Lords 
need have no fear of the Government dissolving. They 
dare not appeal to the electors. If the Lords refuse to 
pass a Bill which has not only been forced through the House 
of Commons by the “ guillotine,” but is a Bill which even its 
own authors admit is imperfect and must remain imperfect 
till the Report of the Poor Law Commission is received, they 
will take up a position so firm and so reasonable as to defy 
assault. 
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We record with no small satisfaction that a compromise | 


has been reached in the matter of the denominational 
Training Colleges. It provides that half of the places may 
be reserved for the denomination and half thrown open; and 
that provision may be made for the nonconforming students 
by hostels, which must be approved by the Board of 
Education. This is what we contended for in dealing with 
the subject in February last. The religious character of the 
College family life will be preserved, supposing, indeed, that 
the Board exercises its function with fairness and common- 
sense. Probably the applications will be but few: it will 
suffice that the right to enter has been conceded. In the 


lecture-room, and in the intellectual life of the College | 
generally, the presence of students who come from other | 


spheres of life will be stimulating; and the danger of sending 
out a secularised teacher is, to say the least, diminished. 





An influential meeting was held at the Mansion House on | 


Friday week to establish the Association of Subscribers to 
Charities. A letter was read from Mr. Burns earnestly sup- 
porting the objects of the meeting. Lord Lichfield made out 
the completest possible case for founding the new Association. 
He explained how much waste is caused by the overlapping 
of the work of manifold societies all labouring in comparative 
ignorance of one another's movements. Much money is also 
swallowed up by administrative expenses that might be 
avoided. He described carefully how the new Association 
would work in harmony with the excellent Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, which will not be superseded in any sense. The 
new Association will aim at promoting systematised co-opera- 
tion and regular interchange of information,—things which 
could not be done by the Charity Organisation Society, for all 
its able and unremitting work. The Association would not 
touch individual cases. The resolution establishing the 
Association was carried unanimously. We sincerely wish a 
most prosperous and useful career to the Association, which 
has been founded in sucu favourable circumstances. 


The Times of Monday publishes w letter from Sir Robert 
Anderson on the danger of a rapid growth of low-class 
drinking-clubs under the licensing legislation of the Govern- 
ment. At Scotland Yard Sir Robert Anderson had to decide 


year after year what licenses should be opposed by the police, | 


and he adds that his estimate of the drink curse is such that 
he would be willing to “condone the confiscation element in 
the Bill” if be thought that it would achieve the results 
expected from it. But police inspection is impracticable in 
clubs, and it will be worse than useless to extinguish public- 
houses if for the extinction of every one low-class clubs— 
homes of drinking and gambling—spring up like mushrooms. 
A public-house, Sir Robert Anderson reminds his readers, is 
at least public, whereas a club is private, and must remain so 
unless there is to be one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. It is not to be supposed that the police will be 
empowered to enter reputable clubs to see whether the 
members can walk across the floor steadily, or say “literary 
criticism”; and a close supervision of the smaller clubs will 


be similarly impossible. Supervision, indeed, is conceivable - 


only under a drastic code which would bring the clubs as 
strictly under control as public-houses are now. And 
apparently the Government have nothing of that sort in 
contemplation. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the Daylight 
Saving Bill was issued on Thursday, and is, we are glad 
to say, favourable to the principles of the Bill. The 
Bill as it stood would have made eight changes in time 
necessary during the year, whereas the Committee recom- 


mend that the clock should be put forward an hour on | 
the third Sunday in April, and put back an hour on the | 


third Sunday in September,—only two changes. The 
Committee do not suggest any compulsion, but simply pro- 
pose that “the local time” should be an hour in advance 


of Greenwich time during the summer. This proposal would | 
not affect astronomical observations nor the time of naviga- | 


tion. As to railway time-tables, it is suggested that they 
should remain as they are, with the tacit understanding 
that if the times were given according to Greenwich they 
would be an hour earlier during the summer months, 
This simplification may have advantages that make it 


worth while, but it loses one or two good points in the 
original Bill. If simplification is essential, perhaps there is 
| something to be said for the proposal made before the 
| Committee that Central European time should be adopted 
| all the year round. It would be very dark when we got up 
| on the winter mornings, but getting up then is so unpleasant 
already that the particular degree of disagreeableness would 
hardly be noticeable, and the gain of an hour’s daylight in 
the winter afternoons would be wholly delightful. 


} 


Lord Desborough, the President of the British Olympic 
Council, has a letter in the Daily Mail of Thursday appealing 
for funds to entertain the numerous foreign visitors who are 
coming to take part in the Olympic Games. The Council 
| have so far appealed almost in vain. They have incurred 
| already an outlay of £8,600 in the organisation of the 
| games, and towards this only £2,840 has been subscribed. 
As for hospitality to our guests, there is not a penny with 
| which to provide it. The receptions, excursions, and dinners 

which had been planned by the Council bave all had to be 
| abandoned, and the Council faces the prospect of being able 
to do nothing whatever. This is certainly not as it should 
be. Athletes are coming from almost every civilised country 
in the world, and it is certain that if we visited their countries 
in similar circumstances we should be entertained most 
generously. That has already been the experience of the 
| Englishmen who took part in the Olympic Games at Athens. 
There money was granted by the State; but here, where we 
boast of leading the world in the principles of amateur sport 
| —which implies good-fellowship if it implies anything—the 
£10,000 for which Lord Desborough asks ought to be subscribed 
voluntarily and at once. Could there not be an amicable levy 
on the athletic clubs throughout the country ? 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the Metropolitan 
Police was issued on Tuesday. After a long inquiry, which 
took particular notice of some notorious cases, the Commis- 
sioners have come to the conclusion that the discipline of the 
force is well maintained; that the general arrangements for 
the control of the streets and for the apprehension and 
punishment of offenders are excellent, and are carried out 
almost invariably in a thoroughly satisfactory manner; and 
that the force is entitled to the confidence of all classes. 
Dealing with cases of drunkenness, disorder, and solicitation 
in the streets, the Report says :—‘* We have no hesitation in 
coming to the conclusion that the Metropolitan Police Force 
as a whole discharge their duties in the three classes of offences 
mentioned in our terms of reference with honesty, discretion, 
and efficiency.” We are delighted to have these assurances. 
Latterly the confidence of the public in the Metropolitan 
Police was perhaps not quite so unshaken as it used to be, 
but this Report will completely restore it. We can well 
believe that in certain cases, which need not be specified now, 
the police behaved unwisely. But the delicacy of their work 
is extreme, and their record is singularly good on the whole. 
The general charge of accepting bribes from women and book- 
makers broke down. We congratulate ‘the force on its 
vindication, and hope that it will never forfeit the right to 
be regarded as one of the chief prides of London. 


A Convention of women suffragists was held at Caxton 
Hall on Tuesday, when a deputation was chosen to go to the 
House of Commons and see the Prime Minister. At the 
House the members of the deputation were informed that Mr. 
Asquith would not see them. They then returned to Caxton 
Hall, where it was decided to make a demonstration in 
' Parliament Square. A crowd of many thousands of persons 
|assembled to watch the demonstration, but the suffragists 
were excluded by the police, who were prepared for all 
| emergencies. There were numerous scuffles, and many women 





| were arrested, to be sentenced to terms of imprisonment, as 
| usual, the next morning. One woman addressed those on the 
| terrace of the House through a megaphone from a steam- 
| launch on the river, and two others went to Mr, Asquith’s 
| house in Downing Street and smashed some windows with 
| stones. The police appear to have behaved with much skill 
and restraint. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 8 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 87}~—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND OUR 
INDIAN EMPIRE. 
hae full-dress debate upon Indian affairs which took 
place in the House of Lords on Tuesday cannot be 
described as satisfactory from any point of view. In the 
first place, as Lord Morley reminded the House, there was 
not enough remembrance of the fact that it was not merely 
the noble Lords on the red benches who were participants 
in the debate. There were, as he said, keen and vigilant 
listeners in many quarters,—the officers of his Majesty's 
Government in Simla, the political parties in India, 
moderates and extremists, the European community in 
India, and, lastly, “ those who listened in the fastnesses of 
Kabul.” It is not pleasant at such a juncture as the 
present to see the Secretary of State confronted with 
questions which may either make him show his hand too 
soon, or else oblige him to adopt an attitude of reticence 
which may be almost as inconvenient. Again, nothing is 
more likely to prevent that return of a sound public 
opinion in India which we all desire than the spectacle of 
ex-Viceroys and ex-Secretaries of State fighting their battles 
once again, and, whether openly or by innuendo, aspersing 
each other’s conduct and motives. But grave as these evils 
are, perhaps the gravest of all is the tendency which was 
shown in the debate, a tendency which is fast becoming a 
commonplace in a section of the Press, to arraign what is 
loosely called Parliamentarianism as applied to the govern- 
ment of our Eastern Empire, and to insist that it is 
impossible for a democracy to govern India. 


Could anything be more mischievous than the encourage- 
ment of such an idea? It is, in effect, a prophecy of evil, 
and one of those prophecies of evil which tend to their own 
fulfilment. Consider for a moment what it means. It 
means nothing less in the long run than the abandonment 
of our Indian Empire in a fit of despair. That this must 
be so is plain. Whether right or wrong, democracy, and 
Parliamentary democracy, has come to stay. Whatever 
changes we may make in the Constitution, and whatever 
we may do in the administrative sphere, our Government 
must continue to be a popular representative Government. 
That is the central fact of the situation, and whether we 
like it or not we have got to make the best of it. For our- 
selves, we may say at once that we do like it. We 
believe that, in spite of its dangers and difficulties, the 
democratic is on the whole the best and safest form of 
government, not only for a self-contained people, but quite 
as much for an Imperial State,—provided, of course, that 
the State in question is not decadent in the matter of 
public morals or public spirit, and not bankrupt in the 
supply of governing men. No doubt, if it has entered 
the stage of political decadence and political bank- 
ruptcy, the democratic system will bring things to ruin 
a little faster than any other; but that is, after all, a 
matter of small importance, as they would be ruined 
equally effectually, if a little more slowly, under any 
other system. A nation which retains its moral vigour 
and a sense of duty and patriotism in its citizens is, 
in our opinion, far safer under a democracy than 
under an autocracy or an oligarchy. The very palpable 
risks and dangers of democracy—its immense power, 
its awe-inspiring momentum, and the courage required to 
challenge its decisions—produce a kind of moral stimulus 
and tonic in those who devote themselves to guiding 
popular energies into true and safe channels. ‘Though 
some may turn faint and giddy and succumb in despair at 
the hopelessness of controlling so great, nay, so terrible, a 
machine, those who do not lose their heads are braced by 
the difficulty and grandeur of the task before them. They 
soon learn, too, that democracy is not so terrible or so 
stupid after all, but is quite as capable of wise and 
generous action as any other form of government, and on 
the whole a good deal less petty and less selfish. Man 
is a noble animal, and this quality of nobility is not 
eliminated by the multiplication of millions. And while 





we need not in any way despair of democracy, provided 
that men will come forward to face the great duties and 
obligations it imposes, we must also never forget the 
dangers and difficulties which lurk in the alternatives. 
Our pessimists, in fixing their eyes upon the drawbacks 





of popular government, are often apt to talk, and even to 
think, as if autocracy and oligarchy were clean-cut and 
passionless abstractions. As a matter of fact, they are 
quite as much, or even more, confused by human error. 
He was not far wrong who said that m the end an 
autocracy was always “an affair of pimps and parasites.” 
Certainly the last example of an autocracy in a highly 
civilised modern State, the Second Empire in France, 
supports that saying. Oligarchy, again, whether it means 
the rule of an aristocracy or of a bureaucracy, is terribly 
prone to the vices of narrowness and selfishness. Ourown 
aristocratic Government was probably one of the best and 
most patriotic that the world has seen, yet who can doubt 
that if it had not been vitalised by the gradual introduction 
of the democratic element, faction, the child of selfishness 
in politics, would have ruined the State ? 

As long as our statesmen do not despair, but will 
speak frankly and fearlessly to the democracy about their 
duties to India and the rest of the Empire, we see no 
ground whatever to believe that we shall find the saner and 
wiser Imperialism incompatible with democracy. No doubt 
if our ruling men get a fitof pessimism and the nerves, and 
drug their consciences with that hateful word “ inevitable,” 
the word which is made a cloak and excuse for every sort of 
dereliction of duty in politics, we shall ruin the Empire. 
Yet the fault will not be the fault of the democracy, 
but of the slaves and cowards who have not dared to 
speak the truth to their master, preferring, like the vilest 
of courtiers under a tyranny, to prophesy smooth things 
and false things rather than bear the temporary discomfort 
of grumblings and harsh words from that master. Dean 
South in a notable phrase described how the false prophets 
dealt with the King of Israel, and how they “sent him in 
a compliment to be knocked on the head at Rumoth- 
Gilead.” For he, the poor foolish King, was unable “ to 
smell the parasite through the prophet.” If, however, 
our politicians will refuse to do what they know is wrong 
and foolish because some charlatan has labelled it “ inevit- 
able,” the democracy will in the end support them. If 
we are asked for proof of our optimism, we point to Lord 
Morlev’s Indian administration. Lord Morley, if ever 
man had, had an excuse for sheltering himself behind 
‘inevitability ” in the matter of his Indian administration. 
He might easily, when he came into office, have taken up 
the attitude that the relaxation of government in India was 
inevitable, and that, having become a democracy, we must 
apply democratic principles to India. ‘“ We must look at 
facts,” he might have argued; “and the facts are that 
there is a huge majority of the House of Commons pledged 
to the very principles for which the agitators in India are 
contending. Allthat I can do, then, is somewhat to soften 
the application of those principles. It is useless to fight 
against them directly, or to obtrude my own personal views. 
The policy of yielding to the agitators is now inevitable.” 
Instead of taking up a line so weak and so servile, Lord 
Morley trusted to the good sense of his country- 
men, whether labelled Radicals, Labour Members, or 
Democrats, and faced the unpleasant, nay, what might 
well have seemed the hopeless, task of asking them 
to take his word for it that they must abandon the 
notion of applying their democratic principles to India, 
even though many of them had declared that democratic 
ideals hold good at all times, in all seasons, in all places, 
and among all races. In effect, Lord Morley had to tell 
his supporters that though liberty and representative 
institutions may be the best antiseptics of government in 
Britain and among the white peoples, they do not suit 
the Oriental, and that it must not be assumed that our 
institutions will bear transplanting, or if transplanted will 
not become poisonous instead of beneficent growths. 

Look at the result of Lord Morley’s courage and good 
sense. With a sincerity and patience which must win 
admiration from all Britons, the majority of the House of 
Commons have accepted Lord Morley’s stern, and in a sense 
unpalatable, teaching. They have recognised that he has not 
taken up the position he has taken up from any personal 
considerations, and that he is performing a disagreeable 
rather than an agreeable task, and they have given him 
their confidence and support,—a confidence and a support 
which, if they had been withheld from Lord Morley, could 
not have been compensated for by any amount of loyalty 
among his colleagues, or even by the general support of 
the country. Lord Morley has been given a far freer 
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hand in India than any Secretary of State in our time, 
and has received a mandate far less grudging than 
many Secretaries of State or Presidents of the Board of 
Control received in the days when we were ruled by an 
aristocracy. 

We have dwelt at length upon the way in which Lord 
Morley’s policy has found favour with the present majority 
in the House of Commons, partly because it should be an 
encouragement to our statesmen of both parties when they 
are faced with the temptation to abandon their duty under 
the plea of inevitability. An even stronger and more 
immediate reason remains to be stated. 


politicians on both sides from continuing the circulation of 
caut phrases about Parliamentary institutions being in- 
compatible with the continuance of our rule in Inda. If 
they go on repeating such claptrap long enough they are 
certain to encourage the leaders of disaffection in India to 
continue in their evil work. The enemies of our rule in 
India will, in effect, be taught that we have ceased to be 
fit to rule, and that our hands can no longer retain the 
instruments of government. It will require, they will 
argue, from our own admissions, only a very little effort 
to strike those instruments altogether from our failing 
grasp. The duty of our statesmen is to make it clear to 
the people of India what we are sure is the case,—that 
a democracy is, in truth, quite as able and quite as willing 
to rule India as any other kind ofegovernment, and that 
whatever changes we may make here, we mean to carry on 
our great trusteeship in Asia on the lines of justice and 
firmness. The British democracy, we must make all Asia 
understand, mean to disprove, once and for all, the notion 
that democracies are not fit for trusteeship in government. 
The world must learn the lesson that the British citizen is 
not only capable of governing himself, but of governing 
for their good others whom race, temperament, and the 
course of political and social evolution have not made 
capable of self-government. 





THE TURMOIL IN PERSIA. 


HE first thought which comes into the mind on 
reading the daily reports of the political chaos in 
Persia is a profound thankfulness for the existence of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention. To appreciate the value 
of the Convention at this moment we must picture what 
would be happening without it. Russia would have 
infinitely less reason for trying to keep in hand her 
very independent agents in Persia, and there would 
unquestionably be a real, if officially discountenanced, 
attempt to gain complete control over the northern 
provinces. At that prospect the Jingoes of Britain 
would rustle t'icir newspapers nervously and turn 
uneasily in their chairs, and a demand would be 
made that the southern provinces of Persia should be 
occupied by British troops. From India as well as from 
Britain would arise the cry that the Indian frontier 
was threatened, and as ‘“‘a measure of precaution” 
the Indian Army would be concentrated at the points 
where the Russians would be expected to arrive (heated 
imaginations, of course, assuming that they would sail 
over the barren and mountainous and Pathan-plagued 
districts with the speed of airships). Then the Persian 
Gulf, too long ignored, would receive its full recogni- 
tion in the crisis as the very pivot and symbol of 
our commercial interests in the Middle East, and would 
be honoured with a large consignment of British 
forces. In Persia alone Russian and British troops 
would face one another along fifteen hundred miles 
of front, and events—the most terribly important events 
in the world—would depend upon accident rather 
than upon design. They would have passed beyond the 
line where they could be definitely guided. The British 
Empire would be in a ferment of anxiety, perhaps com- 
plicated by the news of an all too opportune outburst of 
sedition in India; the money market would tremble ; and 
Europe, in fine, would be face to face with such a peril as 
all her diplomacy for a generation has been designed to 
avert. Let us make no mistake about it. The situation 
we have sketched roughly might very easily have been 
created as the indirect result of the imbecile and barbaric 
acts of the Shah towards his people. As it is, the 
British public is treating the Persian crisis with a supreme 


We trust that | 
what we have said may have some effect in preventing our | 


carelessness as distant events which may be very sad, and 
are, no doubt, very deplorable, but which cannot concern 
Britain in any way. We have said from the very 
moment when the Anglo-Russian Convention was signed 
that, in spite of the price paid for it, it was worth it, 
as it would relieve us of anxiety at all our points of 
contact with Russia. We did not foresee then that the 
test of the Convention would come so soon. It has not 
only come quickly, but the result is a greater success than 
| even optimism encouraged us to expect. What an ironical 
| comment events are making upon the misguided criticisms 
of the King’s recent visit to the Czar! The Convention, 
and the considered confirmation of it which that visit 
| signalised, have kept safe the peace of Europe. And can . 
/even the most indiscreet friends of the Russian people 
desire anything more than that Europe should be saved 
| from war ? 

The fact that the British public is not moved fearfully 
| by what is happening in Persia need not harden our hearts 
_to the tragedy. A brilliant and likeable people is in rapid 

decline, and no one can foresee what the end will be. The 
| forty millions which once populated Persia have dwindled 
| to six or seven millions, and neither the character of the 
Monarchy nor the forcible-feeble efforts of the people 
towards self-government, which is scarcely understood 
as such, gives a glimmer of hope that either of these 
influences will end the oppression of the satraps under 
whom the country has withered. Last week we recorded 
the furious coup d'état by which the Shah brought the 
Mejliss and the Nationalists to their knees in Teheran. 
The Parliament building was bombarded, and afterwards 
methodically reduced to ruin by wreckers; many leaders 
of the popular party were shot down or arrested, and 
afterwards tortured and executed; and the systematic 
destruction of the Parliament house and of the principal 
mosque was extended to the private houses of Nationalists, 
one house being bombarded and pillaged by command 
every day. For the moment the policy of the “ whiff of 
grape-shot,”’ magnified a thousandfold, has been successful. 
The Shah has produced a solitude in certain quarters of 
Teheran, and temporarily, at all events, calls it peace. 
The people, never famous for physical courage, are cowed. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the Shah 
has really the means of enforcing his ruthless will if the 
popular party should take heart again. His triumph in 
the capital is, after all, only local. Teheran is not Persia, 
and the voice of the provinces has scarcely been heard yet. 
If the Persian people are not heroic in revolution, neither 
is the palace party. All are of the same blood, and 
cruelty and ruthlessness do not necessarily mean either 
heroism or resolution. ‘The conflicting motives which 
underlie the turmoil are of the same value in Persia as in 
countries where the people are made of different stuff, and 
it is as necessary to understand the political issue there as 
it was in Cromwell’s England or Robespierre’s France. 
Last December the Mejliss fell foul of the Shah on 
the question of his Civil List, which is fixed at the high 
figure of £100,000 a year, but which he assumed was 
his pocket-money, and need not be spent in any degree 
on meeting the usual charges on the Royal purse. He 
arrested the heads of the Government, and the life of the 
Prime Minister would not have been safe but for the ready 
and humane action of the British Legation. The Parlia- 
ment, almost in the manner of the old English House of 
Commons standing on its rights and flouting the Sovereign, 
sent what was practically an ultimatum to the Shah, and 
the Shah yielded and swore fresh fidelity to the Consti- 
tution. That oath saved him time, and he fostered his 
resources meanwhile against the second trial of strength. 
The quarrel about the Civil List was only a pretext for the 
first trial. The issue was far deeper than that ; it was, and 
is, the aspiration of a people, however ill suited for it, to 
self-government. The fame of the Russian Duma had 
spread over the border, and history shows that waves of 
political ambition (take the extraordinary wave of demo- 
cracy which spread over Europe in 1848, for instance) are 
not confined to one country. They are communicable, even 
contagious, and may travel round the whole world before 
their force is expended. 

The experience of last December had the unhappy effect 
of making the Mejliss overestimate its power, and even 
arrogate to itself rights which did not belong to it under the 








most fanciful interpretation of the Constitution. What 
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we have called the second trial of strength between 
the Shah and his people began on May 28th. The course 
of events is described by the Teheran correspondent of the 
Times, who throughout has been distinctly the best and 
most interesting informant of the British public. On that 
day a group of old discarded courtiers decided to demand 
the dismissal of the present palace clique. Their demand 
was very agreeable to the Nationalist leaders, who 
took it up and made it their own, and soon the Mejliss 
presented a new ultimatum to the Shah. The six 

rincipal members of the clique must be dismissed. 

he Shah hesitated, but yielded. On June 2nd his 
decision was announced publicly. The people were 
pleased, and dispersed quietly after hearing the news 
read out, and the Nationalist leaders felt that they had 
scored one more point in the great conflict. But on 
June 4th the Shah suddenly swept out of his palace 
escorted by troops. Cavalry rode hither and thither 
crying “ Down with traitors!” 
instantly closed, and the people ran in fear of their lives. 
Every one who stood in the way of the Shah’s carriage was 
threatened, and it was observed that the officials who formed 
the guard of honour round the Shah’s person were the very 
six courtiers who were supposed to have been dismissed. The 
Shah hurried to a place outside the city, where a camp was 
formed, which for days afterwards grew in size. The 
coup d'état, which we recorded last week, followed in due 
course. Now the power of the Shah rests upon the Army 
and upon money. If he loses the support of either, he 
cannot long defy the Nationalists. The dynasty has no 
popularity; that departed from it long ago. And an 
important point is that the mullahs have conspicuously 
sided for many months with the Nationalist movement. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that if they continue 
to do so, the life of the Shah will be in their hands some 
day. Yet at present the Shah is rapidly appointing re- 
actionary administrators about the country to perpetuate 
the success he has gained. Tabriz is the second city in 
Persia, and is the home of the Nationalist movement. 
Here a notorious reactionary, whose practices have made 
him scarcely distinguishable from a brigand, has been 
installed. No doubt he will rule by fear and the 
methods of the so-called Cossacks in Teheran. It 
will be very interesting to see what Nationalism will 
achieve in its stronghold. The contest would be vastly 
simplified for foreign spectators if it were possible to 
regard the popular party as standing for a clean Constitu- 
tionalism. Unfortunately, there is too much evidence that 
the Nationalist leaders are not all Hampdens for integrity, 
and their conception of Constitutional government gives 
the phrase not much more than the value of a metaphor. 
On the other hand, it and they may improve, and even a 
very low standard might easily be preferable to the 
barbarous autocracy of the Shah. The duty of Britain 
and Russia, while protecting their nationals and offering 
succour to threatened fugitives—as we are glad to see the 
British Legation has done with firmness and consistent 
humanity—is to stand aloof from the domestic strife. 
The Russian agents in Persia may give trouble, for they 
appear to try to be their own masters; but we are sure 
that in the end the Government at St. Petersburg will 
secure that the self-denying clauses of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, to which we already owe so much, are faith- 
fully observed. 





THE “GUILLOTINE” AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


N spite of all the publicity under which proceedings in 
the House of Commons are conducted, it is to be 
feared that the general public never sufficiently realises 
the serious evils which result from the practice of legislation 
by “guillotine.” That practice now dates back many 
years. When first introduced, it was only put forward as 
a device for combating deliberate obstruction. It con- 
tinued to be confined to this purpose until the advent of 
the present Parliament. Since the Liberals have been in 
power, in spite of all their protestations when in Oppo- 
sition against the use of the “guillotine,” they have 
increasingly made use of ‘his instrument, even on 
occasions when there was no ground whatever to 
anticipate deliberate obstruction. Indeed, those Liberals 
who are thoughtful enough and candid enough to cast 
their minds back to the proceedings of the last two 


The bazaars were | 





Parliaments must admit that there has been in the 
present Parliament no parallel to the persistent ob- 
struction which the Radical minority carried on with 
little cessation from 1895 to 1905. Compared with the 
obstructive exploits of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runci- 
man, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Sam Evans, 
and others whom to name would be superfluous, the 
feeble efforts of the few Tory critics of Liberal legisla- 
tion are of no serious importance. That these efforts 
should be even called obstructive is a proof that the 
present House of Commons does not understand what 


/is meant by liberty of debate; for any one who will 


take the trouble to analyse the amendments moved by 
Lord Robert Cecil, by Mr. Bowles, and by Sir Frederick 
Banbury will be compelled to admit that there is always 
some substance in them, and that the discussion is never 
unduly protracted. In making this confident statement 
we do not wish for a moment to attribute to the Tory 
Party any larger share of saintly virtues than the Liberals 
possess. The failure of the Tories to obstruct Parlia- 
mentary business, as the Liberals obstructed it for eleven 
years, it may well be, is ultimately due to the physical and 
numerical weakness of the Tory Opposition. If the 
minority were more powerful, it would be a sheer 
impossibility for the present Government to force their 
ill-considered measures through the House of Commons 
at the pace which is now disgusting and alarming the 
country. 


Under such conditions a great moral obligation rests 
upon the men who command so overwhelming a majority. 
Finding themselves faced with a minority too weak to offer 
any effective resistance to their legislative proposals, it is the 
duty of the majority to be more than normally considerate 
of the rights of minorities. Instead, Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues, in order to expedite the progress of a Bull 
which nobody wishes to obstruct, apply an instrument 
of coercion which ought only to be used in extreme 
cases of obstruction. The minority against the second 
reading of the Old-Age Pensions Bill consisted only 
of twenty-nine Members, and even the most rabid 
Radical partisan has not had the courage to suggest 
that these twenty-nine Members either wished to 
obstruct the Committee stage of the Bill, or had the 
power to carry on that obstruction even if they had 
the wish. The Old-Age Pensions Bill is a tremendous 
new departure, involving changes the effect of which may 
still be felt by the nation fifty or a hundred years hence. 
If a whole Session, or two whole Sessions, had been 
devoted to its consideration, no one would have had a 
right to complain that time had been wasted. Instead 
of a Parliamentary Session, Mr. Asquith has given a 
Parliamentary week to the consideration of the clauses 
of this Bill. This would have been a public scandal even 
if the Bill had been carefully thought out by the Govern- 
ment in all its details, so that a finished and water-tight 
scheme was presented to the House; but the truncated 
debates in Committee have proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the Government have given even less time to 
thinking out the scheme than they give to the House for 
considering it. As each new amendment has been moved in 
Committee it has been apparent from the conflicting answers 
of Ministers that they have not seriously considered any 
of the difficulties surrounding their proposals. On more 
than one important issue the Government, after first 
putting up one Minister to defend the text of the Bill, 
then allowed another Minister to give away what his 
colleague had defended. The consequence has been that 
those portions of the Bill which have actually passed under 
the review of the House have been amended almost out 
of recognition by the pressure of the Radical majority 
itself. It is more than justifiable to infer that if the other 
portions of the Bill, which have been passed by means of 
the “ guillotine,” had also been submitted to discussion, 
they, too, would have been amended. In other words, by 
the use of this instrument of coercion the House of 
Commons has been compelled to accept provisions which it 
would have rejected if it had been allowed to discuss them. 
Moreover, in many cases provisions which have been 
incorporated in the Bill by a party vote without debate 
were not in the original Bill. They were put down by the 
Government as amendments at the last moment. The 
House has had no real opportunity of considering how 
they fitted into the original text of the measure, but they 
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have all been added to the Bill by a purely mechanical 
process. The result is a measure for which Parliament 
as a whole is responsible, but upon which Parliament 
has never been consulted. We go further, and say 
that the Cabinet itself has never been consulted. Any 
one who has sufficient personal knowledge, or a sufficiently 
active imagination, to be able to follow from the outside 
the normal course of procedure in a Cabinet Council, 
must know that it is a physical impossibility for a Cabinet 
of eighteen or twenty men deliberately to consider the 
full bearings of any amendment to a Bill which the 
Minister in charge chooses to put upon the paper. The 
pressure of business upon every Cabinet is so great and 
so incessant that the responsibility for dealing with the 
details of any measure is necessarily lett to the Minister in 
charge, aided sometimes by one or two colleagues. The 
result is that this measure, which is supposed to represent 
the collective wisdom of Parliament, in practice represents 
the opinions of Mr. Lloyd George formed upon the spur 
of the moment. We have no desire to belittle the 
achievements of Mr. Lloyd George, and we have great 
admiration for his remarkable ability as a Parliamentary 
tactician, but no one can seriously contend that he has yet 
displayed so great an understanding of the intricate legal 
and social problems affected by the Old-Age Pensions Bill 
as to justify the country in accepting blindly whatever 
suggestion may occur to him as a means of escape from 
Parliamentary difficulties. 

It would be a wearisome task to enumerate all the many 
anomalies to which the House of Commons has committed 
itself during its five days’ discussion of the clauses of the 
Old-Age Pensions Bill. One or two points, however, 
stand out clearly, and ought to be noted. Among these 
the most striking is the confession of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he does not know where to get 
the money to provide for the old-age pensions. Yet 
a fortnight ago, when taxed with not knowing, he 
replied: “I assure the House that we do know.” 
The assertion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Prime Minister then was that the Govern- 
ment were perfectly prepared to find the money, 
but were not going to announce this year the 
provisions of next year’s Budget. ‘That attitude, 
by the way, was in direct contradiction to the 
attitude taken up by Mr. Asquith twelve months ago, 
when he explicitly stated that it was the duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in making his Budget 
arrangements to take into account future as well as 
present liabilities. The Committee discussion, however, 
has revealed another new departure. Speaking on one of 
the later days of the debate, in reply to an amendment 
which would have enlarged the cost of the scheme, Mr. 
Lloyd George said :—“ I have no nest-eggs at all, and I 
have got to rob somebody's hen-roost next year. I am on 
the look-out which will be the easiest to get and where [ 
shall be the least punished.” ‘This is a cynically frank 
confession that the Government are not yet prepared with a 
scheme for financing their old-age pensions. ‘They are still 
seeking for a nest to rob, or, if we may venture on equally 
elegant and equally appropriate language, for a crib to 
crack. In the meantime they refuse to take into account 
considerations of equity and justice in the framing 
of their pension scheme lest the eggs which they hope 
to steal should not suffice to go round. A scheme 
based upon present injustice is to be financed by 
future plunder. As we have pointed out in detail else- 
where, the House of Lords will fail in its duty to the 
country if it allows a measure with such a _ Parlia- 
mentary history as the present Old-Age Pensions Bill 
to be placed upon the statute-book. 





GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORKMEN. 


ly spite of epigrammatic contradictions, the production 
of figures is one of the most useful functions that 
Governments can perform. More and more, in all 
countries, they find themselves compelled to take up the 
work of social legislation; and without figures, and the 
inquiries of which figures are the outcome, social legisla- 
tion is only a leap in the dark. The Board of Trade 
is wisely examining into the condition of the working 
classes in towns in certain of the principal countries. The 
results of this investigation for the United Kingdom were 








published some time since, and a Report having reference 
to French towns will shortly be issued. The intermediate 
volume, which has just appeared, deals with the industrial 
classes in German towns. By an unfortunate error, which 
was promptly pointed out by Dr. Arthur Shadwell in the 
Times, the figure 1 was substituted for the figure 4 in 
one of the tables, so that the price of rye-bread was 
made to appear four times as high as it really is. We 
agree with Dr. Shadwell that this error is “ most un- 
fortunate, because of the use to which these figures are 
habitually put.” But the correction has followed so 
closely upon the original mistake that there has hardly 
been time for it to do much harm, and it is satisfactory to 
learn from Dr. Shadwell himself that in other respects 
“ great care has evidently been exercised in the collection 
of information,” and that “sources which can only be 
unlocked by official keys have been drawn upon.” In the 
Memorandum by Sir Llewellyn Smith which accompanies 
the Report there is a timely warning against making a 
hasty use of the information given in it. The issue 
between Protection and Free-trade is of such vast and far- 
reaching moment that the combatants will continue to 
find arguments in every fact that goes to show the 
relative condition of the countries in which one or 
other system prevails. But they will do well to make 
their comparisons with discretion. Speaking for our- 
selves, we believe that the condition of the industrial 
classes is happier under Free-trade than under Protection, 
and, further, that this superiority will be made clearer as 
the facts in the two cases become better understood. But 
this conviction does not blind us to the difficulty “ arising 
from the different habits and modes of living” which may 
prevail in the countries selected for comparison. Character 
is of more consequence than environment. The industrious 
man will be better off than the idle man, the thrifty man 
will be richer than the man who spends every penny as 
soon as he gets it, no matter under what economic system 
he may be living. It is the residual balance left by the 
inquiry that yields the instructive result, and this is not 
always visible at the first glance. This point is well 
illustrated, as Sir Llewellyn Smith remarks, by two 
interesting results obtained from the present investiga- 
tion. “The English workman going to Germany and 
maintaining his accustomed standard of living would find 
his expenditure on food and fuel substantially increased ; 
but in spite of the generally higher level of prices in 
Germany, the German workman coming to England, and 
maintaining his own standard, would not find his expendi- 
ture reduced in a corresponding proportion.” The reason 
of this is that the English workman lives on dearer food 
than the German workman. The one eats mostly beef and 
mutton and wheaten bread, while the other eats mostly 
pork and bread made either of rye or of a mixture of rye 
and wheat. ‘The German workman, again, eats much more 
of potatoes and drinks much more milk than the English 
workman, and these articles happen to be cheaper in 
Germany than in England. Differences of this sort have 
to be allowed for before comparative statements of cost 
of living can be of any value. Protection is a very 
important item in the cost of living, but it is only one 
among several. 


Dr. Shadwell makes a great deal of the necessary 
imperfection of statistics on these subjects. ‘Rent and 
food,” he says, “ are incomplete items of home life. They 
are intended to represent the cost of living, but they do 
so imperfectly; and they miss the more important factors 
in housing as well as much else of vital significance.” No 
doubt this is true. A dearer house may be cheaper in 
the long run by reason of its greater healthiness. Con- 
sequently an inquiry into ver apc rents in two 
countries would be inconclusive if it omitted all reference 
to the sanitary conditions in each case. All the same, the 
rent a poor man has to pay for his house and the prices 
he has to pay for his food are still factors in his life, and 
if we are weighing the claims of one economic system over 
another, rent and the cost of food in the two cases are 
elements in the calculation. Now the prevalent type of 
working-class housing in England and Wales “is a self- 
contained two-story dwelling, possessing generally four or 
five rooms and a separate scullery; in Germany the pre- 
dominant type is a flat of two or three rooms, with appur- 
tenances, in a large tenement house.” It is plain that, 
in point of comfort, and, other things being equal, of 
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health, the English plan is superior to the German; and 
if the Report had stated that rents in Germany were lower 
than in England, we should have claimed the right to set 
against this the greater advantages of the separate-house 
system. In this case, however, there is no need to make 
any such reserve. House-rent in Germany is higher than 
it is in England—considerably higher, in the proportion 
of 123 to 100—if we take into account the fact that in 
England rents for the most part include local taxation, 
which in Germany is paid separately. The German 
workman pays more and gets less. Dr. Shadwell remarks 
on this that the German landlord “ does, or is compelled 
to do, a good deal more for the tenant than the English 
one.” But we know that the English landlord sometimes 
does a good deal less for his tenant than he is compelled 
to do by law. The compulsion is there, no doubt—on 
paper; but before the tenant invokes the law he some- 
times, if he is prudent, counts the cost of irritating 
a landlord who may easily find a less exacting suc- 
cessor. Possibly a similar calculation is not unknown 
in Germany. As regards the price of food, we 
note that Dr. Shadwell holds the information given 
in the Report to be of much value. We do not care 
to enter into the merits as articles of food of horse- 
flesh and rye-bread. It is enough for our purpose 
that, “on the basis of the ordinary English standard of 
consumption, the expenditure of the workman on food 
and fuel in Germany is to his expenditure in England as 
115 to 100.” Even on the assumption that the German 
dietary is equal to the English in nutritive value, it “ costs 
him more.” 

The figures of the comparison as regards wages are 
more striking. ‘The hourly rates of money wages for the 
working classes in German towns are to those of the same 
classes in England, for the trades selected for comparison, 
as 75 to 100. Where the Englishman gets 8d. an hour 
the German gets 6d. The weekly wages in the two 
countries compare somewhat less favourably for England. 
The German figures stand to the English as 83 to 100. 
But against this must be set the difference in the hours 
of labour. Where the Englishman works a hundred hours 
the German works a hundred and eleven. To these figures 
Dr. Shadwell accords the modified praise that they are “as 
good and reliable as any such lists ever are or can be.” 
That, we may add, is as much as we can expect any 
Government inquiry to give us. There will be errors 
in every list, but the larger the field covered the 
more likely are the errors to balance one another, 
and to leave the general result substantially accurate. 


Dr. Shadwell, indeed, is of opinion that the British | 


workman “ will probably be surprised to find that there is 
so little difference between the German and the English 
conditions.” This, we cannot but think, will depend upon 
the extent to which he is versed in Tariff Reform literature. 
If he has been told for years that Protection means short 
hours and high wages, the feeling with which he will read 
that German hours are not very much longer than English 
hours, and that German wages are only twenty-five per 
cent. lower than English wages, will hardly be that described 
by Dr. Shadwell. At least, if the feeling be the same, the 
source of it will be different. What will excite his wonder 
will not be that there is so little difference between the 
German and the English conditions, but that this differ- 
ence should be in favour of the English, not of the German, 
workman. If Tariff Reformers will content themselves for 
the future with assurances that if they get their way 
the British workman will not be greatly poorer than his 
German neighbour, we shall not grudge them their 
demonstration. On the other hand, we are wholly of 
Dr. Shadwell’s mind when he says that the most im- 
portant things in reference to the life of a working class 
as of every other family “‘ will not come under statistics at 
all,” and that it is only by taking these other things into 
consideration that we can “explain the fact that with 
higher rent, lower wages, and longer hours the German 
working classes maintain a higher level of domestic 
comfort and physical vigour.” Whether the fact in 


question be true we cannot say of our own knowledge ; 
but taking it on Dr. Shadwell’s authority, we wholly 
fail to see how we should come nearer to gaining the 
points in which Germany has the advantage of us by 
surrendering those on which we have the advantage of 
Germany. 












SMALL LOANS FOR POOR PEOPLE. 


W* publish to-day in our correspondence columns a 

letter—by Mr. Herbert Batty—which makes a 
very interesting and, we believe, useful suggestion. After 
noting the rapacity of those who lend small sums of money 
to the poor and the lower middle class, and the terribly 
high rates charged, even where security is given, he points 
out with truth that nothing could confer a greater benefit on 
the classes just mentioned than some system under which 
respectable people temporarily pressed for money could 
obtain loans at a rate of interest of from 9 to 10 per cent. 
We agree with him. There are often cases in which 
the possibility of obtaining a small loan of money on fair 
conditions might prevent a poor or middle-class family 
from being overwhelmed by disaster, or, again, where such 
a loan might enable them to take legitimate advantage of 
some opportunity for securing their position. As it is, 
however, men in such a situation have almost no resource 
except to go either to one of those strange, half-amateur, 
half-professional usurers who carry on a furtive business 
in many of our villages and small towns, or else to 
seek out one of the regular moneylenders who suck the 


very life-blood from those who borrow, and who under one 


pretext or another draw nearly cent. per cent. Among 
a very large portion of the public contracting a loan of 
any kind has come to be regarded, and in a sense rightly 
regarded, as the first step on the road to ruin, and as some- 
thing almost disgraceful. Yet under proper conditions 
there is no reason why a loan should be any more injurious 
to the poor man than to the rich. In the well-to-do 
classes nothing is more usual than for a man to get a 
loan from his bankers, or, what is the same thing, to 
arrange for an overdraft, and neither he nor the bank 
feels that the transaction is a dangerous or a degrading 
one. Without wishing in any way to encourage the poor 
or lower middle class to depend upon loans rather than 
upon savings, we should like to see a similar feeling and 
similar facilities grow up in their case. 

What Mr. Batty proposes is that some Association 
or Company should be formed for the purpose. No 
doubt the ideal plan is a Co-operative Bank or Co- 
operative Loan Association. ‘The advantages of such a 
system are obvious. In the first place, the Co-operative 
Association is formed among people who know each other's 
characters and circumstances, and who therefore ought 
to be able to say with more or less certainty whether 
a loan can or cannot safely be made. Again, as the 
members of the Co-operative Association themselves con- 
tribute the capital which is loaned, they would be able in 
a properly managed concern to get the advantage of the 


| very considerable profit which can be made out of lending 


money for short terms in small sums without recourse 
to anything in the shape of usury. A Co-operative Loan 
Association, if well managed and if too much is not 
spent on expenses, ought to be able to make 7 or 8 per 
cent. safely for its members, while charging the recipients 
of the loans not more than 10 per cent. But 
though the application of the Co-operative principle to 
the business of moneylending in small sums is the ideal, 
there is also no reason why those who are interested in 
helping the poor to help themselves—which is, after 
all, the only sound form of charity—should not form 
an Association to do the work done with such con- 
spicuous success in Egypt under a scheme which owed 
its original inspiration to Lord Cromer. In order 
to combat the moneylenders who were bleeding the 
Egyptian fellaheen so unmercifully, Lord Cromer induced 
a body of capitalists to found-a Land Bank which should 
lend money at reasonable rates to the peasantry. The 
result has been wholly beneficial. It has not only in 
many cases actually brought about the abolition of the 
ordinary moneylender, but even where he continues the 
force of competition has obliged him to abate his normal 
rapacity and to keep his demands within bounds. Most 
—— are sensible enough not to pay 80 or 90 per cent. 
or a small loan when they can get the same accommoda- 
tion from a Land Bank at 10 or 12 per cent. At the 
same time, a speculation which had originally a philan- 
thropic basis has turned out to be an extremely lucrative 
investment for those who first undertook it,—a result in 
every way satisfactory. No reasonable man should be 
anything but delighted that those who have beaten thé 
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blood-sucking moneylender have also obtained a material 
reward. 


We can hardly doubt that if an Association were formed 
here on the basis of “philanthropy and 5 per cent.,” and 
if sound business methods were adopted, the shareholders 
of the Association would find ample security for their 
money, and a very great benefit would accrue to the poor. 
Probably at first the expenses would be heavy, because to 
do real good it would be necessary to establish a very large 
number of branches throughout the country. Again, the 
expenses of inquiry might often be great. If, however, the 
Association worked with the Charity Organisation Society 
and its branches, we do not see why such investigations 
could not often be curtailed. Why, for example, should 
not such a Company as we are thinking of let it be known 
that they would accept the recommendation of a Charity 
Organisation Committee as primd-facie evidence of an 
applicant’s bona-fides and character? They might not be 
inclined without some further. investigation or security to 
lend the man money, but at any rate the ground would 
have been cleared. Again, the Association might in 
certain cases extend its operations by financing groups of 
men who wish to associate themselves in some common 
enterprise, as, for example, taking advantage of the Small 
Holdings Act. 


If an Association for lending money in small sums to the 
poor were formed, we should like to see it add to its work an 
effort to popularise the investment of small sums of money 
in stocks and shares. At present those who save in small 
sums in this country have very little idea of investing. 
It is not the custom of the working class to save in 
this way, and our system of inscribed stocks rather than 
of bonds to bearer militates against the putting by of 
small sums except in savings-banks. Abroad men 
buy a hundred francs’ worth of bonds just as 
readily as they here change five sovereigns into a 
five-pound note. But the five-pound note bears no 
interest, while the French hundred-franc bond to bearer, 
with its coupons attached, is always breeding money. 
An Association which could retail stocks and bonds of 
ull kinds in small sums, and could teach the working 
class that it is not such a terribly complicated thing 
to acquire a few shares in a company, would be doing 
a great public service, and, we do not doubt, might incul- 
cate the saving habit in many cases where it is now non- 
existent. When once a man has got a five-pound or ten- 
pound investment in a company of some sort or other, he 
soon falls under the beneticent temptation to add to his 
stock. After all, the saving habit is a habit like any 
other,—like, for example, the habit of betting, or 
spending money on going to football matches. In 
this connexion we desire to endorse the effort which 
is now being made by our able contemporary the 
Economist to popularise Consols. Speaking generally, 
the Economist desires that men should be able to hold 
Consols just as Frenchmen hold Rentes. For those 
who so desire, Consols should be made as negotiable 
as bank-notes. As we understand it, the Economist's 
suggestion is that five-pound Consol-bonds to bearer, with 
coupons attached, should be issued. Five pounds, being a 
hundred shillings, is a very convenient sum, and makes 
the interest per cent. easily calculable. What a stimulus it 
would be to saving if any man could buy across the counter 
a five-pound bond in Local loan three per cent. stock for 
99s., and find attached thereto three shillings’ worth of 
coupons. The visible object-lesson in the advantages of 
saving would surely not be without its effect. We do not 
doubt, indeed, that if the Economist’s plan for popularising 
Consols were adopted, we should not only benefit the small 
investor, but should also get a much steadier market for 
Consols, which, after all, is very desirable. In order that 
our readers may understand the specific suggestion of the 
Economist, we quote the last paragraph of an article in 
its issue of last Saturday :— 

“The class of small investors constitutes a new field for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer anxious to provide a steady market 
for Consols. It is a perfect ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground’ for him, and 
we quite agree with our correspondents that it is high time for 
him to go prospecting on the new field. The main facts are 
simple: What is needed is first, the adoption of the procedure of 
the great public companies by the banks in respect of certificates, 
sales, purchases, and dividends. Second, the introduction of £5 
bonds transferable to bearer, and if necessary a system of regis- 
tration, with coupons for interest attached. There are many 





subsidiary steps which might be taken with advantage, but these 
two are the most important.” 

We must not leave the subject we are treating without 
pointing out that if our correspondent succeeds in forming 
the Association he has suggested, great care must be taken, 
in the first place, to go slowly and tentatively, and next, to 
secure the help of experienced financiers, who will be able 
to place the matter on a really sound basis. It would be 
a thousand pities if a movement which seems to promise 
so much were to fall into the hands either of unwise or 
inexperienced persons, who might wreck it, or, again, if it 
were allowed to be exploited by financial harpies, who are 
quite willing to cloak their predatory aspirations under 
the pretence that they are philanthropists. What is 
essential is that a movement of this sort should have a 
really sound business and financial basis. If this is 
obtained, the philanthropic side will not suffer, but rather 
the reverse. Unless a scheme of the kind of which we 
have been writing pays its way, and commands the respect 
of the business world, it will in the end prove of very 
little practical value. 








MILTON. 


NHE tercentenary of the year of Milton's birth, which is 
being celebrated at Cambridge by an Exhibition of 
portraits and manuscripts, to be followed later by a perform. 
ance of Comus, suggests, after the manner of anniversaries, 
some questionings as to the value of Milton’s achievement 
and his place in the history of letters. That his place isa very 
high one no lover of poetry to-day would wish to dispute, for 
never has Milton’s fame been more assured or more widely 
recognised than at the present moment. But if the quantity 
of his merit can admit of no doubt whatever, its quality is 
not quite so easy to decide upon. In more ways than one 
Milton’s genius presents difficulties and contradictions to the 
critic who attempts to sum up in a single judgment the 
nature of his work as a whole. To the world at large he 
stands out as before all things the poet of sublimity, of 
austere and awful grandeur, walking in a noble severity 
among the highest places of art. But if we open his pages, 
we are struck by a very different impression; we are over- 
whelmed by a flowing river of enchanting sound, by a mass of 
words which seem to be there for no other reason than 
because they are beautiful, and we begin to feel that the real 
fascination of poetry such as this is simply the fascination of 
rhetoric. Traditionally, Milton is the greatest of religious 
poets, and that fundamentally the temper of his mind was 
profoundly religious it is impossible to doubt. Yet the part 
of his work which has least withstood the assaults of time— 
which is most obviously and certainly out of date at the 
present day—is his theology, while his highest claim to 
immortality rests upon the amazing splendour and the 
imperishable glamour with which he has invested the 
ministers of vice. It is, however, easy to perceive one 
common element in all these conflicting qualities—one 
characteristic which, from the beginning to the end of 
his poetic career, never deserted Milton—his noble and 
passionate love of art. He is the supreme artist of 
our race; that, surely, must be the first and the last 
word in any appreciation of the author of “ Paradise 
Lost.” And it is precisely from this point of view that 
Milton may be most clearly contrasted with the only figure 
in English literature which, without a shadow of a doubt, 
towers above his own. Shakespeare was not primarily an 
artist, in the sense in which the word may be applied to 
Milton,—the sense which connotes a method no less than a 
result. He worked as no conscientious artist would work, 
hastily and unevenly; be produced a King Lear one day, a 
Timon of Athens the next; he was “fancy’s child.” No doubt 
his method was that best adapted to his temperament, and it 
would be rash indeed to affirm that any other method could 
have produced a greater body of achievement; but it was not 
the method of the artist. Who can imagine Milton even 
dreaming of writing the kind of stuff that it pleased Shake- 
speare to throw off in some of his careless hours? But the 
comparison becomes still more clearly marked if for Shake- 
speare we substitute one of the average poets of Milton's 
youth. What a difference there is between the exquisite 
unforced lyrics of the Elizabethbans and the consummate 
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songs of Comus! It is the difference between a wild 
rose and a rose in a garden bed. Sir Henry Wotton, who 
was an acute critic, noticed the change at once. He 
was “ravished,” he wrote to Milton, by “a certain Dorique 
delicacy in your Songs and Odes, wherunto I must plainly 
confess to have seen yet nothing parallel in our Language.” 
The publication of Comus did indeed mark an epoch in 
English literature; henceforward our poetry could never be the 
half-unconscious thing that it had been before. In Milton’s 
hands it became an elaborate product, the outcome of patient 
care and infinite craft. The ideal poem was “not to be raised 
from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that which 
flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amorist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the 
invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with 
the baliowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases; to this must be added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affairs.” Such was the spirit which went 
to the making of ‘ Paradise Lost.” 

It is the artist that appears most distinctly in what is 
perhaps the most sympathetic of the many portraits now 
gathered together at the Memorial Exhibition at Christ’s 
College,—the charming presentment of Milton as a young 
man, which usually hangs in the College Hall, and a repro- 
duction of which is to be found in the interesting catalogue 
of the collection (“ Milton Tercentenary : the Portraits, Prints, 
and Writings of John Milton, Exhibited at Christ's College, 
1908”). Theauthenticity of the picture is merely traditional ; 
but it is impossible to believe that the beautiful oval face with 
the great eyes and the arched nose and the long bair could 
have belonged to any save a poet, or to any poet save John 
Milton. There is a curious delicacy, an aristocratic refine- 
ment, about these fascinating features which inevitably put 
one in mind of Milton’s own account of that “certain niceness 
of nature, an honest haughtiness and self-esteem either of 
what I was or what I might be,” which, he says, kept him 
above tue “low descents of mind” when he was a young man. 
The expression of the countenance is full of the exclusive- 
ness and of the preciosity of a youthful artist who has just 
begun to recognise his own high worth; but there is more 
in it than that. There is a dreamy sensuousness in the eyes 
and in the full lips which betrays the author of the lovely and 
delicious cadences of “ L’Allegro” and the “ Arcades” and 
“Lycidas.” That, in spite of his Puritanism, there was a 
strain in Milton of what might almost be called paganism, no 
reader of his works can doubt. His well-known observation 
upon the chief attributes of poetry—that it is simple, sensuous, 
and passionate—is in itself an indication of this, and his 
poems show clearly enough that the definition was by no 
means a random one. The truth is, it would be difficult to 
name a poet who was more completely occupied with the 
“sensuous” side of things,—the side, that is to say, which 
appeals directly to the senses. He has none of the intellectual 
subtlety of Donne, none of the psychological intensity of Pope, 
none of the spiritual tenderness of Wordsworth; his merits 
depend almost entirely upon a faculty of lofty and grandiose 
vision coupled with a complete mastery of the resources of 
verbal sound. His imagination, within its own province, was 
supreme; but it was, so to speak, a material imagination, 
perpetually concerned with objects which, however vast and 
however splendid, still remained objects of sense, Between 
his imagination and that of Shakespeare, with its lightning 
flashes into the heart of man and the mystery of the universe, 
what a gulf is fixed! Perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
Milton’s genius is that he never allowed his “sensuousness” 
to get the better of his art. It is certain that he realised the 
danger, for, alike in his earliest work and in his latest, in 
Comus as in Samson, there are traces of an inward struggle, 
of an effort to shake off the thraldom of pbysical beauty, of a 
determination to worship only the highest and the best. “ Yet 
beauty, though injurious, hath strange power,” exclaim the 
Chorus in Samson after the departure of Dalila, and the 
phrase might be taken as a summary of the curious conflict 
of ideals which finds its synthesis in Milton’s art. 

Underlying and supporting his artistic consciousness there 
was, of course, that force of character which makes Milton so 
striking and eminent a figure in the history, not only of 








literature, but of the world. The high determination with 
which at the beginning of his career he set out to accomplish 
a task of superhuman difficulty, and the triumphant success 
which crowned the guiding resolution of his life,—these are 
things for which it is difficult to find a parallel, and which, 
when one reflects upon them, seem more thrilling than the 
strangest romance. Yet the moral qualities that enabled him 
to achieve so much brought with them another characteristic 
of a less pleasant nature—a characteristic which is the chief 
cause of the often-expressed dislike of Milton as 2 man—his 
lack of humour. If he had taken himself less seriously, 
perhaps he would never have written “ Paradise Lost”; and 
the author of “Paradise Lost” no doubt had a right to take 
himself seriously ; but who can help regretting that he took 
himself as seriously as he did ? One wonders what Shakespeare 
would have said to some of the autobiographical references in 
Milton’s prose works. But it is uncharitable to raise com- 
parisons. We must, after all, take great men as we find them. 
If Milton was a confirmed egotist, he was none the less the 
creator of Satan; and even his egotism, if we are to believe 
Coleridge, was not without its value. “It is a sense of his 
intense egotism,” says that fine critic, “that gives me the 
greatest pleasure in reading Milton’s works. The egotism of 
such a man is a revelation of spirit.” 





LORD CROMER’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 

5 iow best advice is generally the oldest. And the oldest 

things in the world are always the simplest. It follows 
that good advice is always simple. Can any one doubt that ? 
Did conscience ever propose an elaborate and subtle scheme 
for the rectification of a wrong? What induces people to 
reject the undeniably sound advice of conscience is indeed its 
uncompromising simplicity. It tells them to do such a very 
simple thing as confessing, or apologising, or giving back, 
and they prefer a roundabout course, a misty circumlocution, 
or a back-banded or half-hearted method which is a less severe 
tax on their pride or on their pocket. It has been said that 
there are only seven stories in the world; that is to say, there 
are only seven root-stories, and all the other stories have 
drawn their significance, their distinguishing characteristic, 
from one of those seven roots. Similarly it might be laid 
down that there cannot be more than—shall we say ?—three 
or four pieces of good udvice. But just as it is the custom 
of men to try to tell an old story in a new way (far be it from 
us to discourage them !) so (and this is much less admirable) 
it is the custom to try to give fresh advice to meet every con- 
ceivable occasion. Sir Benjamin Draper, or Sir Samuel 
Mercer, or Sir John Banker comes to the scene of his school- 
days for “Speech Day,” where he is expected to deal out 
sensible and manly advice to the boys. He does so in an 
address on tbe surface of which may be discerned the 
principles which have helped him to the giddy heights upon 
which magnates sit. So far, so good. Autobiography is 
the most fascinating form of biography. But the advice is 
generally manifold enough, and original enough, to satisfy 
Sir Benjamin, Sir Samuel, or Sir John that it has met 
the dignity of the occasion, and that means that it is much 
too intricate. Huving sat under the oratory of such shining 
examples, the present writer can affirm that in his experience 
—he hopes it is peculiar—the portentousness of the advice has 
varied in inverse ratio to the importance of the speaker. The 
simplest advice he ever heard given at a school “Speech Day ” 
came from one of the most distinguished soldiers in England. 
We are drawn to these reflections by the extraordinary 
simplicity of the advice which Lord Cromer gave to the boys 
of Leys School, Cambridge, last week. Here was a man who 
had successfully tackled and solved one of the most difficult 
problems ever put before a British administrator abroad. No 
one could have been surprised if the singularity of his experi- 
ence had put him in the mind to attribute his success to 
singular principles of thought and conduct. But he did 
nothing of the kind. He recommended the three plainest 
rules of life that have ever been offered as a compendium of 
wisdom to boys: “ Love your country, tell the truth, and do 
not dawdle.” 

To love one’s country is scarcely an otiose recommendation 
in days when it is no longer a universal axiom that men must 
perforce gather together in groups, or nationalities, for con- 
venience of administration, or in the interests of commerce, or 
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for self-protection, if not for sheer sentiment. For if cosmo- 
politanism as a creed is not professed by any but Socialists of 
the Continental type, it is still a principle which is at least 
revolved in the minds of thoughtful youth as a possible ideal 
before it is rejected as unworkable. Lord Cromer, who has 
administered justice indifferently to men of various races, 
simply tells an audience without recourse to explanation or 
argument that they must love their country. He has learned 
that conscious nationality alone inspires a personal devotion, 
and if generosity and justice and love of liberty spread in 
the world, it must be as an extension of that primary and 
indispensable motive. He knows that if all the dividing 
administrative lines were blotted out from Europe, they would 
almost instantly reappear, in a slightly different form perhaps, 
but probably very much as they are now. Men under the 
pressure of geographical condition, and all the exigencies of 
commerce and government, would regroup themselves as 
swarms of gnats close together again after one has beaten 
them asunder with a wave of the arm. At the end of his 
career Lord Cromer confesses as an article of faith that that, 
so far from being a law of social gravity which is to be avoided, 
is a fundamental fact which must be enthusiastically accepted 
before progress can even be begun. 

The advice not to dawdle is the most homely of the three 
rules, and though obvious enough, it is a fine working principle 
which embraces 2 good deal more than appears at first sight. 
Given the importance which Lord Cromer attaches to it, the 
familiar phrase is promoted to a new prominence. One 
guesses that Lord Cromer must have seen much dawdling to 
induce him to utter so distinct a warning against it. What 
exactly does he mean by dawdling? We suppose that he 
referred to that state of mind in which a man does not indeed 
refuse the labours of the world altogether, but works only half 
in earnest at what he has undertaken. The idler is in this 
sense different from the dawdler, or the dawdle, as the old noun 
used to be. There may be an engaging air of resolution about 
the idler. He isarebel, possibly even an Ishmaelite. He defies 
convention and necessity, and takes some pains about putting 
himself outside the pale. He may notidle gracefully—few men 
can do that—but he bas a definite and debonair, if unfruitful, 
creed. R. L. Stevenson, half seriously, offered an apology for 
him, and showed what undesignedly useful offices he performs 
in the routine of the world. But the dawdler is always at 
half-cock when the crisis comes, and he wastes an unconscion- 
able amount of time which is not even useful as relaxation. 
He lives continually under the shadow of his work, which 
oppresses his brain and his conscience, but never gets itself 
properly done. He is neither labouring nor playing; be is 
neither spending his strength valiantly nor keeping it fallow 
for future use. It is said that “ dawdle” is akin to “ dowdy.” 
If so, we may see a real point in the derivation. What is dowdy 
is slatternly. A dowdy costume is not no costume, but a 
costume which is ineffective, and conspicuous by its ineffective- 
ness; and, similarly, dawdling is not an absence of work, but 
an inefficient kind of work, intermittent, with the attention 
only half fixed on it. Dawdling softens the mind, and does not 
even refresh the body. “ Every man is, or hopes to be, an 
idler,” said Dr. Johnson ; but he would have been too sagacious 
to say that every man hoped to be a dawdler. The best excuse 
a man ever makes for dawdling is that he cannot help it, that 
he is physically unfit to work as hard as other men, and must 
therefore content himself with the low-pressure labour which 
is the most his constitution will bear. The answer to this is 
that dawdling is in the vast majority of cases an infirmity not 
of body, but of mind. It is neither congenital nor imposed by 
congenital disadvantages. It is amenable to discipline. 

If dawdling is a prevalent vice to-day, it undoubtedly has 
its counterpart in a protesting and completely opposed habit. 
But even “ hustling” may fall, and often does, into a corre- 
sponding unfruitfulness. “ Affected dispatch,” says Bacon, 
“is one of the most dangerous things to business that can 
be.” That is the observation of a master-commentator. How 
often one notices that a great deal of fuss and scurrying 
hither and thither yields incommensurate and vulgar results, 
while the quiet, competent person who has made no noise and 
has seemed indifferent to the terrible severities of the com- 
petition with which he is threatened produces at the end of 
the same period work which is tasteful, thoughtful, scholarly, 
or workmanlike, as the case may be, and wins in the open 
market on its merits. “Order and distribution and singling 



























































out of parts,” says the same master, “is the life of dispatch.” 
Yet no saying must be pressed too far, and the mere arrange- 
ment of time may be a framework for hopeless dawdling. 
“Measure not dispatch by the times of sitting, but by the 
advancement of business.” There is a habit at Oxford and 
Cambridge of talking of reading so many hours a day, and 
it is dangerous for this reason, that it takes the “times of 
sitting” as a criterion of progress rather than the quality of 
the reading. Nothing we have said is intended foolishly to 
ignore the great differences which exist in men. One seems 
to have a worm working in his brain which compels bim to 
unceasing industry; we all know him; he is not a hero, 
because it seems that he can hardly do otherwise than obey 
his imperious cacoethes for labour; be puts us all to shame 
by his long hours of application, and he does not even give 
us the gratification of fulfilling our complacent prophecy 
that he will break down. Another has to fight with himself 
and conquer every time before he can induce himself to settle 
down to work. But these are the primary and integral 
differences in men’s natures; idleness and energy have 
nothing to do with ability; discipline may be as necessary 
for the one to refine his work as for the other to work at 
all. The chief point we seize on in Lord Cromer’s speech is 
that in public service amid the increasing complications of 
modern problems the simplest motives and rules are still the 
best. Fortunate indeed that it should be so for schoolboys, 
for they will remember that they have been told to “ play the 
game,” and “follow up,” and “swing together,” and, let us 
add, not to dawdle, when more fine-sounding exhortations 
have fallen away and are quite lost in the moments of real 
stress ! 





CHILDREN ON THE SANDS. 
T is a rather curious thing that Stevenson, in the “ Child's 
Garden of Verses,” has hardly « dozen lines about 
children at the seaside. The air and the sunlight of the 
sunds, you would think, would have blown about him more 
strongly than the winds of the fields and the trees. He would 
have seen and looked for what children see and look for; he 
would have felt the strange sense of immensity which comes 
to a child when it first stands on an empty shore with the sea 
a green rim bundreds of yards away; he would have known 
all that was to be done with castles and moats and bridges 
and rivers and pools among the rocks, and he would have 
written somewhere of the indefinable melancholy that settles 
on a child's mind when the days lessen before the railway 
journey home again. The Friend of the Children would be 
sure to be by. Yet the children of the “Garden of Verses” 
belong instead to playgrounds inland, hayfields and farms and 
gardens and rivers with ships sailing down to the sea. They 
ouly once go to the sea themselves, and then only to dig on 
the shore. The magic of sun-bright sea-water shines round 
them; they must see it, but they go on with their digging, 
and do not lift their heads. 

If they would answer, and tell you what they saw round 
them, what would they begin with? Perhaps the white, dusty 
road down to the sea, with the pale-pink convolvulus creeping 
at the roots of the meadow barley, and poppies glowing in the 
green wheat edging the grasses. Beyond the wheat lie the 
downs, with a great gaunt windmill on the nearest slope, black 
against a sky that lightens to the grey of heat low above the 
shoulder of the hill. The beach begins differently in different 
places. Everywhere it is dry and baking hot, with large, 
chalk-powdered stones that smell of tar and scorched salt, and 
are horrible to walk over, because they do not crunch but tilt. 
But here there are nets spread to catch the sun and be 
mended; and it is a cleaner way past the nets and ropes, 
which steam of sea-water, than by the lobster-pots over there, 
which would be much better back in the sea again. A newly 
varnished boat, a little way down the slope, is an attractive 
thing, particularly the paint on the back of the seat and the 
gilt name, the ‘Saucy Nancy’; but the whole boat smells of 
the sea, salt and hot. Below the boat comes the real shingle. 
It has been touched by the sea at the last tide, and lies in a 
ridge of much smaller, brighter stones, which crash and crunch 
and probably tip half-a-dozen tiny little pebbles over the 
edge of your shoe; they have to be taken out again, which 
wastes time. Beyond the sharp slope of shingle is a stretch 
of stony sand, extremely uncomfortable to walk over without 
shoes on; black, knobby, flinty stones are half buried in 
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a sand which is a mixture of powdered coal and chalk, 
and which is quite impossible to dig in, as you can prove 
for yourself any day when the tide is going down to 
the real sand rather slowly. On a beach with shingle at the 
top there are three other kinds of sand. One is hard and 
ribbed, and digs rather stiffly; another has mud just below it, 
and is no use for anything; the best of all is 2 warm, light- 
coloured, very smooth patch that lies rather like an island 
with curved banks and a river running round behind it down 
from somewhere out of the shingle. A wooden spade goes 
deeper and more easily into that kind of sand, and it is 
extremely convenient to have the river at hand for water and 
the moat. 

A castle can be a very simple building, merely a mound to 
bid defiance to the incoming tide, or it may be designed for 
serious defence, which is another matter altogether. If it is 
to be a fortress against which the tide is to advance in vain, it 
should be broad and flat, with plenty of room for two or three 
children to stand on, a deep moat in front with a channel 
leading down to the sea so that the water can come up more 
easily, or can be led up with a spade, and a wide slope of sand 
built up behind down which you can retreat dryshod when 
the next wave will wash right over the top of the castle. 
That is probably the best sort of castle for children 
who are not allowed to take off their shoes and stockings, 
and have to keep their feet dry, though generally it is 
rather wetting waiting for the last wave of all. Another 
kind is more scientific, and intended to stand a siege; it has 
a drawbridge over the moat, and doorways in which grenadiers 
can be posted, and battlements with riflemen firing volleys 
over the top, and certainly two or three flags flying in different 
parts. Such a fort is best with a garden, luid out with flowers 
and pebble borders, and it can even stand in its own park-like, 
well-wooded grounds if there is enough tamarisk to be had to 
stick about for trees. But on the whole, especially for children 
who are allowed to get as wet as they like, castles are not as 
interesting as ponds. The proper site for a pond, or rather 
for a string of ponds, is the bed of one of the rivers flowing 
down from the shingle. If the first pond is banked up in the 
right way to hold a quantity of water, another can be dug a 
few yards below it, with a trench connecting the two, and then 
the water can be let out of the one into the other at a con- 
venient opportunity, when it simply rushes down the trench. 
If the pond is large enough, a boat can be sailed on it, or at 
all events can be in it; but asarule natural pools are better 
for sailing boats than artificial pools. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of really good sands that you can always leave the 
sand and wander about the rocks, or go shrimping in the pools 
or the sea itself. Shrimps are the most invisible creatures 
possible. You may come toa pool in which there are known 
to be shrimps, and you will not see one, though the whole floor 
of the pool may be pitted with marks where they have moved 
and Jain. Then the water is touched with a child’s foot, and the 
brown floor is alive with darting, transparent ghosts and tiny 
puffs and clouds of sand. Open, sunny pools are perbaps tle 
pleasantest to walk in; but there is a fascination of their own 
in the darker, colder pools among the rocks, when you can see 
the bottom and know there are no large crabs hiding in the 
weed. Here are a pair of small fish, like baby whiting, 





Or is it nothing more than a playground? To a child 
it must be something much more; a world, surely, of 
new meanings and new possibilities. New beings inhabit 
it: strange creatures of uncouth shapes that belong to 
fairy-tales, that move with outlandish gaits, that vanish as 
elves and spirits vanish. A child confronted with a fair-sized 
crab for.the first time sees a creature which perhaps looks to 
him rather like a large spider. He regards it with caution, 
and steps from immediately in front of it in case it should 
decide to attack him. Instantly it takes on the attributes of 
goblins and runs at him sideways, sidles to a pool, and dis- 
appears in a second below the sand. The sense of a play- 
ground merges in the knowledge of fairyland. The real sense 
of a playground comes to older persons watching; wondering, 
perhaps, whether they are not playing with the children, 
rather than the children with the sand. Children, if they 
think of the shore as a playground, think of it as a place 
always changing and always new, where they can build as 
they please, find what they can, drive rivers by new courses, 
catch and keep tiny animals that they could never catch 
inland. In the gardens and fields the butterflies fly away, 
the rabbits will not sit still to be patted; but at the seaside it is 
different; the baby fish and shrimps and crabs are there to 
be caught and admired in pails. Others playing with the 
playing children can be not less happy, wondering over the 
grace and slightness of them seen alone on wide stretches of 
shore, und watching their bands and feet gleaming in the 
sunlight and the wet sand. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE LORDS. 


[To tur Epiror or tue “Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—Sir William Chance’s letter in your last issue on the 
subject of old-ag2 pengions is a most opportune one, and his 
views must commend themselves to the growing number of 
electors who regard the Government Bill with the greatest 
alarm and profoundest disapprobation. As another Free- 
trade Unionist, I fervently trust that the House of Lords will 
throw out the Bill, and so give the country an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on a scheme which will plunge us into 
an unknown and growing expenditure, and pauperise the non- 
contributory pensionaries. A dole of this nature is another 
form of Poor Law relief. It discourages thrift, it recognises 
no distinction between the worthy and unworthy, and it 
saddles the country with a huge financial burden. Modern 
social politics has resolved itself into a bid for the votes 
of the working man, and each party vies to go one better 
than the other. We saw that in the franchise, and now we see 
it in this measure. Both Unionists and Radicals have declared 
themselves in favour of some form of old-age pensions. 
Tbe present Government have obtained the first chance, and 
in order to “dish” their opponents and secure the support 
of the Labour Members have ruled contributions out of their 
scheme. I have recently had returns given me of some of the 
earnings of the working classes in the metal districts of 
Swansea and Neath, and I find that many of the artisans 
there receive £1 a day and many of the women 25s. a week ; 








imprisoned till the far tide comes up again, and as transparent 
almost as the shrimps; here isa group of sea-anemones, one with | 
its brown-crimson tentacles stirring gently, another closed | 
and asleep, another set round with a ring of blue jewels like : 
turquoises; here is the broken fluke of an anchor of a sbip | 
that was wrecked on the rocks a hundred years ago; here the 
chalky stones are sharp with pholas-shells, and a queer little 
spirt of water jumps up from a hole where some strange live 
creature is working, perbaps feeding. Here is the very pool 
where St. Brandan taught the water-babies, cool with dark- 
green seaweed and paved with shells, pink and white and 
violet; perhaps ‘l’om himself was hiding under the seaweed 
when Ellie and the Professor came over the rocks, and the 
Professor caught him, and he bit the Professor and dived into 
the sea again. 

A hundred and fifty years or so ago, when Brighton was 
Brighthelmstone, and Dr. Richard Russell had only just dis- 
covered the uses of sea-bathing, nobody but very brave or 
very mad people went into the sea, and doubtless the sea- 
shore as a playground for children was bardly thought 
of. What other playground could possibly take its place? 





and it is to provide non-contributory pensions for such as these 
that this Bill is introduced. In its financial aspect the Bill is 
fraught with most serious consequences, especially at a time 
when the requirements of our Army and Navy ought to be 
our first thought, and when there is evidence that the revenue 
of the country for some time to come will be a diminishing 
quantity. Let us hope the House of Lords will step into the 
breach, and give the country an opportunity of deciding on 
what basis the measur® shall be founded. The position of the 
Unionist Free-trader is becoming more and more difficult. 
My experience as chairman of Lord Hugh Cecil’s Committee 
at the Greenwich election, when Mr. Chamberlain and other 
ex-Cabinet Ministers by their action and advice sacrificed the 
seat, and deprived the House of Commons of one of its most 
brilliant ornaments, renders it difficult to choose a course 
between the Scylla of Protection and the Charybdis of 
Socialism and Home-rule. No doubt a way out will be dis- 
covered, but at present the political outlook is far from 
promising, and to us Free-traders the trend of legislation on 
both sides appears to be full of peril which may easily lead to 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEc BAIRD. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sr1r,—A large number of letters have been received in reply to 
my letter which appeared in various London and provincial 
newspapers a few days ago, and it is impossible to acknow- 
ledge them individually. The Committee desire me therefore 
to thank those who have sent in their names through the 
medium of your columns. It is evident that there is outside 
the House of Commons a very strong opinion amongst com- 
petent authorities that the principle of contribution is essential 
to any permanent scheme of State pensions. The present Bill 
is, however, to be closured through Parliament after a few days’ 
debate, and it appears that, so far as it is concerned, protest 
is unavailing. But the extension of the Bill is foreshadowed 
by the Government in the near future, and the Committee 
think that the best course will now be to try to bring together 
those who huld strong views in favour of contribution, in 
order that they may make their voice heard when extension is 
proposed, and may endeavour to secure that any such exten- 
sion should be upon a contributory basis. They will therefore 
be glad to continue to receive the names, addresses, and 
descriptions of those who hold these views, and will keep a 
careful register. Notice will be given in the Press or other- 
wise of any joint action that may be considered advisable 
hereafter. Nothing can be done unless the body of opinion 
in favour of contribution is shown to be both large and 
influential. Perhaps it may be well to add that a Central 
Committee can do little more than act as a rallying-point and 
centre of registration for such opinion; neither can we with 


the means at our command undertake at the present time to | 


enter into correspondence with individual inquirers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. A. Barzwarp, Hon. Secretary. 
Committee on Old-Age Pensions, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


(To Tue Epiron of Tue “Srxcraror.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “M. L.” (Spectator, June 27th) 
confirms my point. He reminds us that Mr. Chamberlain, 
after being the sole begetter of the scheme, abjured the 
principle of contributory pensions. I do not know whether 
he has also abjured the objections which he once saw and 
expressed very strongly against Mr. Charles Booth’s non- 
contributory scheme. It does not much matter, for the 
opposite party has taken the idea, and whether Frankenstein 
loves his monster or not, it has come to stay. Mr. Asquith 
begins with a modest seven-million proposal, stating strongly 
his objection to disorganising the national finance, and his 
belief that we can resist the logical extension of his scheme to 
lower limits of age, to invalidity from all causes, and the 
thousand other demands which every one (leading politicians, 
of course, excepted) knows will speedily require an expenditure 
of thirty or forty millions a year. Those of us who opposed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme saw the objections which apparently 
he himself has admitted, and we vainly thought that Mr. 
Booth’s universal scheme was a reductio ad absurdum. If, 
however, you advance to the absurd by degrees, you may 
ultimately get there. I hope that Mr. Asquith may be spared 
to abjure, or, to use Mr. Chamberlain’s formula when recanting 
his former opinions, “ to put aside at once” the objections to 
a really liberal scheme on the Charles Booth lines which he 
at present feels very strongly. If he does not, some one else 
will. Therefore, obsta principiis. The “absurd” in this case is 
that tbe country should light-heartedly adopt a scheme for 
a distribution of public doles which, if the principle is 
accepted, must logically grow more insatiable with each new 
class of cases that is brought within its scope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. M. 





DUNMOW FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

(To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Replying to your note to Mr. Hart-Davis’s letter in 
your issue of June 20th as to the progress of this Society since 
1884, and as to the ability of the working classes to make 
provision for their old age, our records show that while the 
actuarial surplus was £132 in 1884, at the next valuation, 
1889, the surplus was £2,700; in 1894, £2,098; in 1899, 
£3,472; and in 1904, £4,444. (The setback at 1894 was due 
to the fact that the sickness, the calculations of which are 
based on the Society's own experience, was much greater than 





usual owing to the long prevalence of influenza.) We now 
have an accumulated capital of £38,992, with a membership 
of 974, this in an agricultural district where the average 
weekly earnings are lower than are paid in other industries. 
I may say that this improvement in our position is mainly 
due to the working of the amended tables of contributions 
settled in 1876 by the late well-known actuary, Mr. Neisson. 
At that date our capital was £28,530, as compared, as I have 
shown, with £38,992 at the present time. The whole of that 
sum is invested on the security of rates, and as every five 
years our accounts are actuarially investigated, whilst each 
year a professional auditor examines the accounts of the 
Society at Dunmow, we claim that our funds are financially 
sound, whilst the levy system is unknown to us. 

I must, however, point out that the success of the Society, 
though marked, is not unique. Another pension-paying 
society in the neighbourhood has reprinted a photograph of 
a group of our pensioners and appended this note :— 

“The Aldham Club, Tendring Hundred Provident Society, and 

the Stoke and Melford Club are similar Societies to that of 
Dunmow, and combined they have a total surplus of £20,000. 
Their funds amount to £181,000, and out of a membership of 
4,689 there are 580 annuitants, receiving £6,247 per annum in 
pensions. 
It will be noticed that these particular societies are all to 
be found in two purely agricultural counties,—Essex and 
Suffolk. Ido not attempt to deal here with the figures of 
similar societies in more distant parts, where local conditions 
and rates of wages may not correspond, but only wish toshow 
what is being done, and for many years has been done, on 
agricultural wages. I may mention that our own club was 
founded in 1832, and I believe one at least of the other 
clubs is of still longer standing. Have these facts been 
sufficiently made known to and considered by our legislative 
authorities ? 

As Mr. Hart-Davis suggests that it is “not possible” for 
a man to provide for his old age on the wages he mentions— 
14s. 6d. to 18s, 1d.—* that it would be selfish and cruel of him tc 
attempt to do so,” he will be interested to know that we have 
instances in which three generations in afamily are members 
of our club. I think it must be admitted that these members 
must be competent judges as to whether it is “ possible” or 
“cruel” to provide for their old age in this way. In con- 
clusion, I submit that the instance of the Dunmow Friendly 
Society 7s very much “to the point,” and goes far in support 
of your statement that “the statistics of the Friendly 
Societies in town and country show that it is and bas been 
well within the power of the majority of the working classes 
in Britain to make provision for their old age.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF THE JorntT Hon. Secs., Dunmow 
FRIENDLY SOcrery. 

P.S.—I forward with this a copy of the photograph referred 
to, and a very lucid account of the history of our Society as 
set out in a reprint of a letter by our late hon. secretary, the 
Rev. Robert Hart. 


(The photograph showing the long line, not of State- or 
local-made paupers, but of self-respecting agricultural 
labourers who have played the man and made provision for 
their old age, is most impressive. Here is a noble spirit, and 
one which the present Government are going to break. We 
may note that the average wage in the Dunmow district 
was stated before the Royal Commission on Old-Age Pensions 
to be not over 14s. a week, including barvest-money.—Eb, 
Spectator. | 

[To tae Epirtor or tae “Sprecrator.”] 
Str,—Your correspondent “Sigma” (Spectator, June 27th) 
refers me to the case of a Friendly Society giving old- 
age pensions, which is, I think, the Stoke and Melford 
Union Association. With regard to this Society, it would 
be interesting and important to know when the payment 
of old-age pensions was begun, who was the actuary who 
valued, and what was the basis of valuation as to the length 
of life to be expected. The balance-sheet of December 31st, 
1907, shows income from contributions of members 
£1,894 2s. 8d., and payment for sickness, funeral allowances, 
and annuities (these last do not appear separately) £2,860 9s. 
Thus it is seen that the sum of £996 6s. 5d. is taken from 
income of existing capital. Was this capital earned in the 
early days of the Society before the system of old-age pensions 
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! 
came into being? But to take a wider view. Let regard be | I beg very respectfully to submit to you that my languago 


had to two of the largest Friendly Societies, which number | does not justify this parallel with “rebellious Ritualists.” 


over two million of members as agaimst the nineteen hundred 
of the Stoke and Melford Association, and cover risks of every 
class of workers throughout the kingdom, and let it be asked 
with what success sick and funeral claims alone have been 
met up tonow. The Ancient Order of Foresters at their last 
valuation in 1902 had a deficiency of £1,924,762. The Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows when last valued showed for the 
first time in their history a surplus,—but only something over 
£30,000. With the superadded claim of old-age annuities 
solvency would be further off than ever. Secessions from 
these Orders are counted by thousands yearly. In most cases 
the reason given is that lack of employment and poverty of 
the members are the cause. If these facts cannot be con- 
troverted, how can the workers meet the charge of insurance 


against old age so long as the wages of the majority of them | 


are at so low a level and employment is so uncertain —I am, 
Sir, &e., R. H. Hart-Davis. 
The Ridge Field, Caversham, Reading. 





SMALL LOANS FOR POOR PEOPLE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.” } 
Srr,—From several cases recently reported, it appears that 
County Court Judges regard 60 per cent. as a not unreason- 
able rate of interest on small loans, even “where sufficient 
security is given.” Very little inquiry will show how common, 
how unavoidable, and how crushing such transactions are | 
among the class known as the lower middle, which in 
temporary exigencies has no resource but the professional 
moneylender. It seems anomalous and impolitic, while pro- 
viding old-age pensions, to allow a large class on whose 
honesty and work so much depends, to be ruined by such 
causes. No doubt legislation or judicial interference with the 
contractual rate of interest is open to objection on economic 
and other grounds. Equally grave objections would arise to 
State loans and to private charity as alternatives. Such 
modes of relief would demoralise and pauperise the borrowers 
unless in each case strict inquiry and repayment were required. 
And the necessary inquiries would be almost impracticable 
and recovery uncertain and odious, alike for the State and the 
individual lender. The same objections would not apply to an 
Association for the purpose. So faras I can ascertain, no such 
Association exists. There may be societies which make loans to 
limited sects or to members already qualified by subscriptions. 
But what is needed, I submit, is an Association with wider 
scope,—an Association which would aid, by small loans on 
reasonable terms (say 9 or 10 per cent.), solvent but struggling 
families to tide over unexpected pressure. The offices of such 
an Association should be as well known and as accessible as the 
parish church, and its affairs might with care and time be self- 
supporting. Is it hopeless in a country of enormous wealth and 
with a numerous leisured class to ask if there are any who 
would join in starting such an Association? Co-operative banks 
ure common all over the Continent, and are now on their trial 
in India. They are worked, not in the manner of a Mont de 
Piété, but by committees of members, who give a little time 
and trouble to make the necessary inquiries and to insist on 
recovery by moderate but punctual instalments. In the 
earnest hope that you will not refuse space for this appeal, 
and that some among your readers may join in starting such 
an institution or suggest a preferable remedy, I am, Sir, &c., 


HERBEkT Barry, 
Late Judge of H.M.’s High Court, Bombay. 


Combe Grange, Monkton Combe, near Bath. 





CANON HENSON ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
{To tax Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—You will, I know, acquit me of any intention to 
complain of your reviewer's fair, and even kindly, review of 
my book, “‘ The National Church ” (Spectator, June 27th), if I 
demur to one point in it as failing to represent the opinion 
which it criticises. The review runs thus :— 

“It is curious to find Canon Henson repeating with a differ- 
ence the language of rebellious Ritualists. It is only the godly 


admonitions and judgments of the Ordinary which the deacons 
or priests promise to obey. Substitute ‘catholic’ for ‘godly’ 


are limits to the right to order. 


My actual words are as follows :—~ 


; “None will contend for an unlimited duty to obey. There 
The admonitions and judgments 
| must at least be ‘godly’; and who shall determine what in 
| this connection ‘godliness’ means? In the last resort, no doubt, 
| there is a sphere within which the conscience of the superior must 
override that of the inferior: but that sphere is very narrowly 
limited. It does not extend over subjects which have been 
determined by the law; andif it be the case that the law is 
silent on the point of religious intercourse with Noncon- 
formists, and concedes a liberty to the clergyman, it cannot be 
maintained that the Ordinary can have any legal right to settle 
what the law has left open, and to limit a liberty which the law 





| bestows. ‘Godly admonitions’ by the authorities of an Established 


Church must at least be legal; and their‘ godly judgments’ must 
at least be capable of legal enforcement. So far, then, as the 
Ordinal goes, it leaves the question open. Neither incumbent 
nor Ordinary can diminish aught from, or add aught to, the law 
which binds them both.” (p. 78.) 

Give me leave to add that I am no enemy to the power of 
Bishops, provided always that power be conferred by, and 
conditioned in its exercise by, the law. What provokes, and 
will ever provoke, my steady opposition is this doctrine of 
extra-legal and super-legal authority inherent in Bishops by 
virtue of their consecration, a doctrine which passes in many 
quarters for the very postulate of Anglican Christianity.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. Hensitey HENson. 

Westminster Abbey. 

[Godly ” is probably a fixed epithet, and implies “ admoni- 
tions in the offices of religion.” It does not mean “ ungodly ” 
in the absolute sense. If Canon Henson's limitation is accepted 
—it is, as he says, very narrow—and if the Ordinary can enjoin 
only what the law has enjoined before, and even then at a practi- 
cally prohibitive cost, he is really powerless. Is not Canon 
Henson in reality striking at what we are sure he values as 
much as we do,—the power of the laity? The Bishop in our 
Church in practice represents the lay element.—Eb. Spectator. | 





A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To Tur Eprron oF THE * SPEcTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—I should like your correspondent (Spectator, June 27th) 
to know that in one Anglican archdeaconry—and I doubt not 
in many more—the principle which he and you advocate bas 
been carried out for years. In my Colonial archdeaconry we have 
a large number of educated right-living men and women who 
are not in the strict sense members of the Church of England, 
but who are, as I assure them, in another sense, as British 
subjects, members of the national Church. If we were to 
exclude them from Holy Communion because they are not 
confirmed, they would be driven either to joining our Church 
against their convictions, or abstaining from receiving the bene- 
fits of her ministrations. As it is practically impossible in a 
small Colony like ours that Nonconformist churches or chapels 
should exist, I have felt it my duty to treat Nonconformists 
who are British subjects pro tem. as Churchmen, provided they 
are baptised and are leading a Christian life. We also admit 
them to vote at our congregational gatherings, and bave never 
sacrificed one single item of Church principle by so doing. 
The law of the Church of England so distinctly reserves 
control in spiritual matters to the clergy, subject to their 
Bishops’ overruling, that there is no danger of this.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ANGLICAN ARCHDEACON. 


(To tue Eprror or Tur “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—If people are to be admitted to Holy Communion 
without having “renewed the solemn vow made in their name 
at their Baptism,” what security have the clergy that “ they 
acknowledge themselves bound to believe and to do all that 
was promised for them”? The rubric after Confirmation 
Service and that after the baptism of adults must be repealed 
by authority before the conscience of the clergy can be 
satisfied.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Hott WItLson. 
The Vicarage, Dilton Marsh, Westbury, Wiltshire. 


(To tHe Eptrorn or tue “Sprcrator.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Stanley Anderton complains in your last issue that 
the Pan-Anglican Congress has not proposed to throw open 
the doors of the Church of England to Nonconformists by 





and we have the same practical result, that the authority of 
the ruler is reduced to naught.” 


admitting them to her Service of Holy Communion, and gives 
his own experience, that he has twice been refused permission 
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to receive the Holy Communion on the ground that he has 
not been confirmed. The answer to his complaint may be 
given on historical grounds,—namely, that Mr. Anderton 
belongs to some Christian Society which at some past time 
withdrew itself from the Church of England and made its 
own arrangements for the conduct of divine service for and 
by its members. This act of separation carried with it a 
disapproval of the methods of the Church of England. The 
refusal of the Church of England to admit bim as a Noncon- 
formist tothe Holy Communion is but the assertion of the 
fact that the Church of England has her own rules and 
regulations. By Mr. Anderton’s own showing, sbe was willing 
to admit him if he would conform to her rules. You, Sir, and 
Mr. Anderton think that the Church of England acted 
wrongly, and that Mr. Anderton has a just ground of com- 
plaint, and that because the Church of England is the 
“national” Church. That is a term which the Church of 
England has not given to herself, and which needs much 
definition before any argument can be based on it. It seems 
to me that you would both deny to the Church of England 
the right to have and to enforce ber own rules and regulations, 
and that you would allow those who have withdrawn from her 
to dictate to her her rules of membership. Could the bank 
called the “ National” Bank be worked on such lines ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. J. Eyre. 


[It is, in our opinion, a question of law. The Church is 
the Church as by law established, and we hold that the law 
gives to the parishioner who is a baptised Christian the right 
to partake of the Communion, and only allows the clergyman 
to repel the parishioner if he is too young or if he is of 
notoriously evil life. The law does not make, and never has 
made, nonconformity in respect of certain religious observances 
a ground for rejection, nor, again, adhesion to some other 
religious body, as, for example, communion with the Church 
of Rome. It is a question of law, and of the law of the land, 
and not of the vague and indeterminate “rules and regula- 
tions” of the Church of England.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” } 
Srir,—Your able article on “The Baghdad Railway” in last 
week’s Spectator scarcely touched upon the political side of 
the question, especially in connexion with England’s high- 
way to India. Business took me to Damascus, Tarsus, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and Salonica in the year 1902, 
and I then heard much talk of the Baghdad Railway as 
being part of the German military scheme. It then ended 
at Konieh—the ancient town of Iconium—and money 
was much wanted to continue it through the Taurus, a 
snowy range of mountains, a most expensive route, as it 
was a country full of a series of dangerous defiles, called the 
Cilician Gates. When it reached the plains of Cilicia at 
sea-level it was to join the Mersine, Tarsus, and Adana 
line; and continuing from Tarsus there was an even more 
difficult mountainous country to traverse, at the head of the 
Gulf of Iskanderoon or Alexandretta,—till it reached the 
highlands and joined the Homs, Hamar, and Baalbek Railway 
near Aleppo, which line is in connexion with the Beyrout and 
Damascus line. From Damascus the railway had been con- 
tinued as far as Mount Nebo, on the further side of the Jordan, 
opposite to ancient Jericho, and ostensibly called the “ Pilgrims’ 
Line,” to carry the faithful to Mecca. In reality it was being 
carried on to the Gulf of Akaba and to the Suez Canal, and was 
intended to convey troops rapidly, when it was decided to 
prod England or threaten her communications with India. 
In 1906 the first result of this railway was the stormy and 
abortive attempt of the Turks to remove ancient landmarks 
and to occupy the peninsula of Sinai, which had been 
administered by the Khedives of Egypt for forty years. The 
German policy evidently is to use the Turks for all they are 
worth, in case of the war which is predicted to break out in 
1912. Two thousand German officers were distributed among 
the Ottoman troops, and everywhere I saw them drilling these 
soldiers, so that the Turkish and German Armies are now 
identical as regards drill and words of command. The policy | 
of England is to prevent Berlin being in direct communication 
by railway with the Suez Canal.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
MONTFRED. 
[In publishing our correspondent’s letter we must point out ! 





that we take no responsibility for the facts he alleges. No 
doubt German influences are strong in the Turkish Army, 
but we feel very doubtful as to the figure he gives.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE DISPUTE IN THE AMERICAN BOOK- 
SELLING TRADE. 
[To tue Eprror or ture “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—Your article of June 6th entitled “ Publishers, Book- 
sellers, and the Law” is evidently based upon misinformation 
as to a recent decision of the United States Supreme Court. 
I infer that the telegraphic summary sent to English papers 
has been unusually inaccurate. 

Litigation between the firm of Macy and Co. and different 
publishers bas continued for several years, and any brief 
account of it can be intelligible only to those who understand 
our dual system of jurisprudence,—State Courts administering 
State law, including State Anti-Monopoly Acts, and Federal 
Courts enforcing the laws of the United States, and among 
them the Copyright Acts and the Federal Anti-Monopoly 
Statute. 

Certain publishers formed the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and agreed that each of them would sell his 
books only to dealers who would agree to maintain for one 
year the net retail price fixed by the publisher. Macy and 
Co., refusing to buy books subject to these restrictions, 
brought suit in a New York State Court to restrain the 
publishers from acting under their agreement, as being in 
reatraint of trade and in violation of the New York Anti- 
Monopoly Act. The Court of Appeals, the highest Court of 
the State, held that the acts of the publishers were not illegal 
so far as they related to copyrighted books; but a judgment 
was entered allowing Macy and Co. to prove before a referee 
such damages as they had sustained by being deprived ot 
uncopyrighted books. 

A suit was begun in a United States Circuit Court in New 
York by Charles Scribner's Sons against Macy and Co. under 
the Copyright Acts to enjoin as an infringement of copyright 
the selling at retail, at less than “net” prices, books which 
the Scribners had sold to wholesale dealers on condition that 
net prices should be maintained. This suit was decided 
against the plaintiffs upon the facts, the Court holding that 
it was not proved that the defendants were selling books 
affected by the conditional sale. This finding was confirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals and by the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court expressed no opinion upon the legal 
questions involved, and the judgment did nothing towards 
settling the law. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers, of Indiana, brought 
suit in a United States Circuit Court in New York. The 
plaintiff had sold books to wholesale dealers without any 
restriction or condition whatever. Each book, however, con- 
tained a notice that it was not to be sold for less than a dollar, 
and the Bobbs-Merrill Company contended that by this notice 
the book, although sold by them, was kept within the copy- 
right monopoly, and that the sale of it by any one for less than 
a dollar was an infringement of copyright. The Cireuit Court, 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court rejected 
this claim, the Supreme Court carefully confining its decision 
to the exact facts of the case. 

Plainly it has not been held that “the publisher could not 
dictate the price at which books should be sold.” It has been 
held that they cannot do this by a mere notice printed in the 
books, but the Supreme Court has not passed judgment upon 
the effect of a restricted sale or of an agreement between the 
publisher and his vendees. Neither the Supreme Court nor the 
Circuit Court of Appeals has beld that the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion or the Booksellers’ Association was illegal or in restraint 
of trade. Such a defence was set up in the Scribner case, but 
was stricken out by the Court as impertinent. Thereafter the 
same defence was interposed in the Bobbs-Merrill suit, but 
the plaintiff did not move to strike it out, but, on the contrary, 
admitted the facts as alleged by Macy and Co. Neither 
Association was party to the suit, and the trial Judge, upon 
the facts admitted, held the defence established. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, however, refused to hear the question 
argued, saying that the defence was obviously irrelevant. 
There is no decision in any of our Courts which obliges a 
publisher to supply his copyrighted books except on bis owr 
terms. The Supreme Court holds that the “sole liberty o1 
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vending ” a copyrighted book cannot be retained by a mere 
notice printed in the book, when the book is sold by an 
unrestricted sale, but very few publishers are either surprised 
or disappointed that the extreme claim advanced by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company has not been sustained. The actual 
decisions of the Courts accord with the views expressed by 
you. Itisa pity that the cabled news should have been so 
misleading.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN H. O1rn. 
384 Nassau Street, New York. 


[We are grateful to our correspondent for his very interest- 
ing account of what really happened in the Courts, State 
and Federal. It would seem that those Courts, instead of 
subverting, have maintained the principles of law in regard 
to copyright and freedom of contract which we set forth as 
in our opinion essential.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I do not often write to newspapers, but the subject on 
which I address you is exceptional, and the Spectator an 
exceptional channel in which to write of it. It is my belief 
that if this noisy agitation for women’s suffrage which is dis- 
turbing and perplexing the land is successful, not only will 
our women be permanently injured in all that is most precious 
to them and the country, but one of the root-principles of our 
British Constitution will be destroyed. It is abundantly 
evident that the “ militant suffragists” (as some of the party 
delight to describe themselves) will lose far more than they 
can gair, and they will lose it by succeeding. But unless they 
are silenced by the voice of their own sex, they will not rest 
till they have obtained the Purliamentary franchise. But 
what would follow such success? They would elect their 
leaders, their most pronounced Amazonian comrades, to sit 
in the House of Commons; and if unable to take their places 
there by law, they will agitate still further and disturb the 
whole work of legislation, having a preponderance of voting- 
power. The question cannot be discussed at any length in 
your columns, but may I say just this? By their noisy 
agitation suffragist women are not only injuring themselves, 
but their whole sex—their sisters, mothers, children—and 
retarding the development of schemes for their welfare. If 
they strive to enter the political sphere, it is certain that 
their home life will suffer; and their character, instead 
of being elevated, will be lowered and will deteriorate. 
Their very freedom will be lessened if they seek to be 
competitors with men in the arena of political strife. I 
have had some things to do in past years with the higher 
education of women, and rejoiced to further it in every 
possible way; but the most ardent advocate of that cause will 
be disinclined to proceed further if this new political demand 
is associated with it. Every one who has laboured for it— 
Conservative, Liberal, Unionist, or Radical—must know that 
the education of women does not imply or carry with it 
trespass on their part into the sphere assigned by Nature to 
men, unsexing themselves by so doing. Butwhat the nation 
has a right to know is this. Do the women of our country, 
by a substantial majority, really wish that this revolution (for 
it is nothing short of one) should take place in Great Britain ? 
Many of us are of opinion that while the noisy few are 
clamouring for it, the silent majority are opposed to it. But 
if there is a time for the latter to keep silence, there is also 
a time for them to speak, and that time has arrived. A very 
notuble union, called the “ National Women’s Anti-Suffrage 
Association,” is being formed to counterwork the agitators 
in its favour. Its central Organising Committee consists 
of representative and distinguished ladies and gentlemen, 
Peeresses, literary and philanthropic women, Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and others. Their aim is “to 
counteract the pretensions of a section of women to speak for 
their sex.’”’ They have issued an admirable manifesto and an 
exceedingly able pamphlet on the subject. All women and 
men who think the suffrage movement fraught with disaster 
to the country, and to-women themselves, should join this 
Association, and help forward its work. As in one of your 
paragraphs last week on another subject—that of proportional 
representation—you remarked, “what we ask is that the 
authentic voice of the nation shall be attended to, and not 
that of a minority masquerading as a majority.” But the 











women who do not desire the suffrage must now let their 
power be felt, if their voices are not heard. May I alsosuggest 
that some who have been accidentally caught by the suffragists 
should read a letter written by the late Herbert Spencer in 
1867 to John Stuart Mill, which will be found in the recently 
published “Life and Letters” of Spencer? I make the fol- 
lowing extract from it :— 

“The giving of political power to women would, I believe, 
restrain and even diminish liberty in two ways. It would 
strengthen the hands of authority, for women as a mass are 
habitually on the side of authority. Further, it would aid and 
stimulate all kinds of State administrations, the great mass of 
which are antagonistic to personal freedom. Men in their 
political actions are far too much swayed by proximate evils and 
benefits; and women would be thus swayed far more. Given 
some kind of social suffering to be cured, or some boon to be got, 
only the quite exceptional women would be able to appreciate 
detrimental reactions that would be entailed by legislative action. 
Political foresight of this kind, uncommon enough in men, is 
extremely rare in women. Of course, whoever holds that the 
minds of men and women are alike will feel no difficulty of this 
kind. But I hold them to be unlike, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. I believe the difference to result from a physio- 
logical necessity, and that no amount of culture can obliterate it ; 
and I believe further that the relative deficiency of the female 
mind is in those complex faculties, intellectual and moral, which 
have political action for their sphere.” 

These wise words should be pondered by all the suffragists. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WitirAmM KNIGHT. 


Malvern. 


[We are delighted to publish Professor Knight's letter, and 
trust that women who are opposed to the suffrage movement, 
be their reasons for such opposition never so diverse, will join 
the new Association. If they will, we are convinced that they 
will succeed in destroying this most mischievous proposal. 
The only danger is apathy, and the notion that the extension of 
the vote to women is now inevitable. That is the most foolish 
reason for yielding ever stated. It is only inevitable if the 
majority are supine enough to let the minority impose their will 
upon them. The name and address of the honorary treasurer of 
the National Women’s Anti-Suffrage Association are the Hon. 
Ivor Guest, M.P. (to whom inquiries may be sent), 22 Arlington 
Street, S.W. Itis hoped that next week a formal announce- 
ment as to the officers and office of the Association will 
be published. At present the organisation is only in process 
of formation. Though men cannot, of course, leave women 
to fight the battle of the suffrage alone, it is very much to 
be hoped that this particular movement will remain entirely 
in the hands of women. Its importance is due to the fact 
that so large and so distinguished a body of women are 
determined to resist the “ Votes for Women” movement. 
We want to hear the authentic voice of the women of Britain, 
and not to give any one an excuse for saying that the 
Association is really a male organisation with a few women 
tacked on for ornament.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WOMEN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To tae Eprtor or THe “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—The letter you very kindly inserted last year on the 
subject of the Women’s Holiday Fund bore such good fruit 
that I venture to plead for the same privilege once more. 
The Fund helped a thousand and thirty-five poor women to 
get away for a time from the worries and anxieties of their 
grey-coloured, care-laden lives. This year a larger number 
are applying to us, but we must soon refuse any more help if 
funds do not increase. The women pay as much as they can 
afford towards their expenses, but can never pay the full cost. 
Will those now looking forward to foreign travel or to 
spending the summer in delightful country homes remember 
their poorer sisters who are grateful for one week (they often 
cannot take more) away from the closeness and noise of their 
London homes? The benefit conferred by the short rest in 
fresh, air is incalculable and the women come back with 
renewed vigour and ready to take up the burden of life again. 

I enclose a Report with balance-sheet.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HELEN A. PowNaL 

(Chairman of Ex. Com., W.H.F.) 
P.S.—Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
hon. treasurer, A. 8. Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham, 
Surrey; Miss Ivimy, sec. W.H.F., 76 Denison House, Vaux- 
ball Bridge Road; or Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7F Bickenhall 
Mansions, W. 
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PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM.—SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
MILES. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I have received several generous contributions towards 
a Spectator Tent* at Bisley (August 8th-17th) for our 
primary boys’ camp from your readers. The sum (£16) is not 
yet quite completed, and Iam sure that your commendation of 
our purpose as “a truly sound and Imperial one” will ensure 
the early completion of this little fund. So far as “ hospi- 
tality” is concerned towards our Colonial schoolboy Cadet 
visitors, and the expenses of training scientifically the England 
team for the Roberts Tropby, I have received handsome 
@onations from the Duke of Hamilton, Mrs. Godfrey 
Wedgwood, General Campbell, Colonel R. W. Inglis, Mr. G. 
Rooke Collingridge, and others, and I will ask you to be so 
kind as to publish the complete list a little later. I 
think there is no reason to doubt but that English 
schoolboys intend to give a good account of themselves in 
the Roberts Trophy Competition in this its first year. 
Thus on Saturday last at Harrow-on-the-Hill our City 
primary schoolboys (“ Lord Roberts's Boys”’) enjoyed the kind 
hospitality of Harrow School. Shooting with Service rifles at 
200 and 500 yards, our boys made 443 points, while an eight 
from Harrow School scored 409 points. Average age of our 
boys, fourteen years. S. Meyer, of Swan Street (L.C.C.) 
School, Portsoken Ward, made the highest individual score, 
33 (highest possible, 35) at 200 yards. At 500 yards H. 
Groves, of Sir John Cass School, Aldgate Ward, tied with 
De Mancha and Lord Carbery (31 points out of highest 
possible 35). As this was the first practice this year, 
things look promising for August, if the necessary financial 
aid be forthcoming for the August training camp.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
REGINALD J. E. Hanson, M.A. Cantab., R.N.V.R., 
Hon. Sec. “ Lord Roberts’s Boys.” 
42 Sun Street, E.C. 





“CADAVEROUS” OBEDIENCE. 
[To rux Eprror or THe “ Srectator.” | 
Sir,— 


Latin words from the‘ Constitutions” 
of Ignatius of Loyola, quoted in 
the Spectator, June 2th, 1908, 


Perinde ac cadaver. 


English translation of same in same, 
with inverted commas. 


“As devoid of will-power as 
| @ corpse,” 


Tke full ‘corpse’ passage from 
Ignatius of Leyola, 

“Quisque sibi persuadeat “Let every one be persuaded 
quod qui sub obedientia vivunt, | that those who live under obedi- 
se ferri ac regi a divina pro- | ence ought to allow themselves 
videntia per superiores suos | to be carried and governed by 
sinere debent, perinde ac si| Divine Providence through 
cadaver essent quod quoquo- | their Superiors, as if they were 
versus ferri et quacumque | a dead body which allows itself 
ratione tractari se sinit.” to be carried in any direction 
and treated in any way.” 


Translation. 





—I an, Sir, &e., Non Omnis Mortar. 





PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “ Spectator,” } 
Srr,—In view of the revival of the excellent movement for 
what is now called “ proportional representation,” I should like 
to make two suggestions, one for making that movement more 
popular, the other for making it more immediately useful. 
As to the first point, I have always much regretted that the 
old name of personal representation, adopted by Mr. Thomas 
Hare and sanctioned by J. S. Mill, was ever abandoned for 
that of proportional representation. I think that more people 
understand and appreciate the idea of securing better and 
more independent candidates, and of checking the violence of 
the terrible swing of the political pendulum, than those who 
care for, or even understand, the elaborate, and often con- 
fusing, calculations about the exact proportions between the 
parties in each constituency. The second point on which I 
wish to insist is the immediate necessity of applying the 
principle to the election of Poor Law Guardians. No careful 
student of politics can seriously believe that either our Parlia- 
mentary or municipal system is seriously in danger, but I 
think that we must all have been struck with dismay at the 
recent revelations about the Gaardians of the Poor. Yet 











* A tent “ houses” twenty boys, and costs £16 for the ten days’ training at 
ey. 





there are more people nowadays who beartily care for the 
problems of Poor Law administration than there ever were 
before. Why cannot the electors of Mile End and West Ham 
and Poplar hunt through London for some of these, and 
send them as representatives to a London Poor Law Elective 
Board, instead of trying always to find them in the over- 
worked members of their own neighbourhood?—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. E. Maurice. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 
“EXPLAIN HER AWAY.” 
{To Tux Fprron or tase “SrecraTtor.*] 
S1r,—Tbe comments of the Protectionist Press upon the official 
statements of the Board of Trade as to the comparative 
position of the employed in Germany and England remind 
me of a story that was current at the time of Garibaldi’s visit 
to this country. The ladies of England vied with each other 
in doing him bonour, and first and foremost of these was a 
widow lady of high rank. Some one suggested that it would 
be a fitting tribute to the gallantry and patriotism of the old 
hero that Lady should bestow her hand and wealth upon 
him and share his laurels, but it was represented that the 
General unfortunately had a wife living. “Ob,” said a noble 
Lord of very high position in political life, “that’s easily 
settled. Send for Mr. ; he'll explain her away.” Is not 
this exactly what is being attempted by the papers in 
question >—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Saving FousameBe. 
Osberton, Worksop, Notts. 
EGRETS AND LEGISLATION. 
[To tux Eprror or rus “ Seectator,”] 
Srr,—A reply to one of the comments upon Lord Avebury’s 
Bill made by your correspondent “ Whanghee” in last week's 
Spectator will perhaps sufficiently indicate the value of his 
evidence. He says: “I think it has yet to be proved, so far 
as the Far Eastern egrets are concerned, that the birds are 
really killed during the nesting season.” As every naturalist 
knows that the so-called “osprey” plumes for which egrets 
are killed are worn only at the nesting season, and therefore 
ean be procured at no other time, not much remains to be 
proved. The wording of the Bill meets the argument that 
hats will come from the Continent ready trimmed; and the 
fact that ladies will not wear their hats untrimmed because a 
check is given to the monstrous modern fashion for bird- 
plumage is a guarantee that the labour market will speedily 
right itself.—I am, Sir, &c., L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, 

















3 Hanover Square, W. 





BIRDS IN THE STRAWBERRY NETS. 
{To Tux Evrron or Tus “SpecraTon.”) 
Srr,— Will you allow me to suggest to the bird-lovers 
among your readers that during the summer season they 
should make a practice of periodically visiting their fruit nets 
so as to ensure against such of our little songsters as may have 
been caught there dying a slow death by hunger and thirst ? 
It is quite a common sight to see the dead body of a bird 
entangled in the meshes of a strawberry net, and one does not 
like to think of the lingering death by which the little thief 
has atoned for his very natural greediness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
MisseL THRvuSH. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 
ccdinddielane 
THE MIDDLE MARCHES. 
(“ Posuit fines tuos pacem.”—Psalm xlvii.) 

No Warden keeps the marches 

From Tynedale to the Tweed ; 
Broad winds the road to Scotland 

Beside the streams of Rede. 
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Here, where some flaming roof-tree 
Leaped red-tongued to the sky, 
About the grass-grown ruins 
The nesting rock-doves fly. 


Here, where spear-driven cattle 
Splashed deep to taste the cool, 

Only the quick-winged dipper 
Startles the quiet pool. 


Unwatched, your flocks, O shepherds, 
Feed safe o'er many a field ; 

With red-brown bracken rusted 
Hangs Cheviot’s dinted shield. 


Plough, husbandman, long furrows, 
Fling, sower, undismayed, 

In groves of birch and alder 
Tweed sheathes his steel-bright blade. 








BOOKS. 
aaieininess 
LORD MORLEY’S LATEST ESSAYS.* 

THESE latest miscellanies of the writer and statesman who 
may be considered our foremost living critic are, in the words 
of the prefatory note, “but fugitive pieces, yet not altogether 
without a clue.” The clue is the standpoint from which they 
are written, the personality behind the comments. We have 
no other writer with quite the same outlook,—the sane and 
broad-minded liberalism, the candour, the earnest desire for 
the truth, the tolerance for human imperfections. Only a 
man with a ripe experience of men and books behind him 
could attain to this mellowness of wisdom. The first thing 
that strikes the reader is the ample equipment. These studies 
are no fleeting impressions, but serious appreciations based on 
exact scholarship. We may differ now and then from the 
conclusions, but we are bound to respect them. Lord Morley 
is one of the “fullest” writers—in the Baconian sense—whom 
we have among us. His mind is stored with literary and 
historical parallels, and doctrines are presented in their 
proper historical perspective. One result of this wide learning 
is that the essays are packed with illuminating quotations, 
—as packed, almost, as Lord Acton’s famous introduction to 
Machiavelli's Prince. This involves no failure of originality, 
for the most original work in criticism is just this presentation 
of a thinker in his true relation to his forerunners. The 
reader will find no disconnected, freakish, or casual judgments. 
Lord Morley is in the best sense a philosophic historian, but 
he has his own way of presenting his philosophy. His mind 
is always on the quest for aphorisms which sum up a man or a 
creed. He prefers to define by a significant quotation rather 
than by a cumbrous academic terminology. It is the preference 
of the practical man, and we can find it throughout all Lord 
Morley’s work. In the present volume it is Guicciardini’s 
political aphorisms which receive most attention, and in the 
brilliant paper on Democracy and Reaction it is the classic 
definitions of democracy which are passed in review. The 
practical man naturally seeks for a bandy definition rather 
than a chapter of philosophical’ explanation. Lord Morley is 
quite aware of the dangers of these tempting pocket deserip- 
tions. “The worst of maxims, aphorisms and the like,” he 
says, “from the sayings of Solomon and Sirach the son of 
Jesus downward, is that for every occasion in life or perplexity 
in conduct there is a brace of them; and of the brace, one 
points one way and the other down a path exactly opposite. 
The finger-post of experience has many arms at every cross- 
road.” There can be no more useful task at the present 
moment than to dissect and balance these specimens of 
proverbial wisdom, for it is they which form the real creed of 
the workaday world. A doetrine, to govern men’s conduct, 
must be expressed in some concrete and portable shape. 
Lord Morley is always rather the historian and moralist than 
the pure philosopher. He is interested in the practical effect 
of a creed rather than in its speculative validity. Very 
naturally and rightly, therefore, he takes the world’s creeds in 
their aphoristic form. 

We are diffident of saying much of Lord Morley’s literary 
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style, since he tells us that many coxcombries have sprung 
up lately on the subject. If we may use one of his own 
phrases, its chief characteristic is a certain “grave power.” 
We rarely meet a weak or dawdling sentence, and his love of 
aphorisms appears in the gnomic pregnancy of many of his 
phrases. Gnomic is indeed the just epithet. ‘ Nobody has 
so many biting things to say about the selfishness and duplicity 
of mankind as one who has made it the whole business of his 
life to use mankind as the ladder for his own advancement.” 
Or it may take the form of epigram. Guicciardini’s ambitious 
flights are “not diapasons, but drones.” Or of apt simile: 
“ He would never have allowed conscience, like a barbarian 
Brennus, to fling its heavy keen-edged sword into the scale of 
complex, dim, awkward, and nicely balanced facts.” Or more 
often of a bold historical metaphor: “If Machiavelli had 
been at Jerusalem two thousand years ago, he might have 
found nobody of any importance in his eyes, save Pontius 
Pilot and the Roman legionaries.” Joined to this quality 
there is a talent for picturesque epithets, which sometimes is a 
little overstrained. Like Macaulay, Lord Morley hates an ab- 
straction, and will always have his concrete example ready. He 
does not write “arascal,” but “anybody in the Rogues’ Camp, 
from Verres to Jonathan Wild.” As a rule, the picturesque- 
ness is easy and natural. Now and then it is artificial, and 
we get a metaphor not quite relevant, as that on p. 291 
about Pandora’s box. The gnomic style rarely permits of 
eloquence. Lord Morley prefers to attract the reader by a suc- 
cession of admirably reasoned points, enlivened by a picturesque 
phrasing. He is never rhetorical in the structure of his 
argument, though now and then there may be a touch of it in 
his epithets. But when he pleases he can come very near 
eloquence. The last essay contains several such passages, 
and there is a page in the chapter on Guicciardini in which 
the various conceptions of history are eloquently expounded. 
On the whole, it is a style of high merits, admirably fitted for 
the writer’s purpose, and its few blemishes are errors on the 
side of virtue. 

Lord Morley appreciates the truth that the first step in 
refutation is a clear and just statement of your opponent's 
case. There is no question about the reality of his own con- 
victions, but he reasons quietly and fairly with an adversary, 
and never fulminates. When he is severe, as in the paper on 
Lecky's Democracy and Liberty, his severity is the more 
impressive because it is foreign to his usual manner. His 
dialectic does not aim at dogmatic eonclusions; it is content 
if it can show the insufficiency of false views and hint at the 
direction of the true answer. In all the papers we are 
impressed with the writer’s intellectual modesty and his wide 
toleration. In his own phrase, he has “the fine talent of the 
good learner.” An instance is the paper on Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s New Calendar of Great Men, where the writer 
pleads for a catholic view of what constitutes greatness. 
He argues as eloquently for the inclusion of Horace as of 
Calvin; and certainly it is a fantastic view of history which 
would make Hobbes a greater force than Calvin, and Frederick 
of Prussia than Napoleon, and would omit altogether Burke 
and Rousseau while Francia of Paraguay is included. Lord 
Morley will have none of the last personage. “ Rather than 
dedicate a day of the week to Francia, I shall decidedly 
stick to my old friends the Sun and the Moon, to Wodin 
and to Thor.” Lord Morley’s freedom from any cumbrous 
dogmatism gives him a lightness of touch which delights the 
reader because it is so unsought and spontaneous. He is 
humorous often because he is at once shrewd and tolerant, 
and these qualities are the basis of true humour. Much of what 
he has written of Mill is true of his own work :— 

“He did not impose; he drew, he led, he quickened with a 
living force and fire the commonplace that truth is a really serious 
and rather difficult affair, worth persistently pursuing in every 
path where duty beckons. He made people feel, with a kind of 
eagerness evidently springing from internal inspiration, that the 
true dignity of man is mind.” 

The most valuable matter in the book seems to us to be the 
discussion of the notion of history in the paper on Mr. 
Harrison’s Theophano, and the speculations on democracy 
which fill several essays. In the chapters on Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini Lord Morley combats some of the doctrines 
which are used against democracy; in the chapter on Mr. 
Lecky he demolishes with perfect logic the pessimistic con- 
clusions of that writer; and in the final essay on Democracy 
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and Reaction he labours to find a definition, and tries to 
moderate some of the more extravagant claims made by 
democrats for their faith. There are many points in these 
chapters open to criticism. We question whether Lord Morley 
does justice to the absolute value of much of Machiavelli’s 
doctrine, which, it may be argued, was not so much 
un-moral as a plea for a more robust and comprehensive 
morality than the cloistered virtues. So, too, in the last 
essay, while the writer is not unfair to the true Imperialism, 
there is always the assumption that in some way it is 
opposed to democratic ideals. But all that a sane 
Imperialism asks is that political questions should be 
argued on a wider data, that an Empire instead of an island 
should be taken as their arena. It is not a form of govern- 
ment or a theory of political ideals, but only a demand that 
certain new facts should be included in the data of our 
problems. A Socialist, a Conservative, and a Radical may 
well be good Imperialists if they bring these facts into 
account in framing their creed. Nor is it correct to say that 
Imperialism began with the rejection of Home-rule in 1886. 
It did not arise from a tactical move in the party game, but 
may be found working in thoughtful minds a generation before. 
What is really admirable in the essay is the exposition of 
the essentially non-historic character of Socialism, and the 
emphasis laid on the truths that democracy in itself is by 
no means a guarantee of progress, but that progress now as 
ever depends, not upon vague ideals, but upon the mental and 
moral calibre of the citizen. The liberty and the will to think, 
a desire for truth and justice, and a steadfast hope in the 
betterment of the world,—these are the only security for the 
future. Democracy may become as bad as feudalism, “ Like 
kings and nobles in old time, so in our time the man in the 
street will have his sycopbants and parasites.” The most 
that can be said is that since it involves the participation of 
all in public rights and duties, its best will be better than the 
best of the forms it Las supplanted. 





CONFESSIO MEDICL* 


THE doctor's is the most human of professions. It treats 
human beings morally as well as physically, and one might 
even say that it is a spiritual agency too. It receives as 
much in confidences as it gives out in advice. The only work 
which is comparable with a doctor's in this world is a parson’s. 
But the parson has fewer opportunities than the doctor; he 
starts in only too many of his efforts for the good of men with 
a dead weight of prejudice against him which he must either 
remove or reduce before he can accomplish anything. Half 
the men who welcome material help from their parson keep one 
eye suspiciously on him lest he should ask for their soul as a 
token of gratitude. No one ever tried to keep a doctor out 
of his house for that reason. ‘“ Everywhere, from the Smart 
Set, whatever that may be, to the slums, and we know better 
than most folk what the slums are, we are understood and 
welcome,” says the author. 

“I’m so glad you are here, says the grand house, all huddled 
under the blow which has fallen on it; the house hardly knows 
itself, the invitation-cards over the mantelpiece have an air of 
mockery, the sounds of the street are insufferable, the very 
window-blinds are tugging at their cords to be let down. I’m so 
glad you are here, says the little house in the slums, Come along 
quick, doctor, she’s awful bad. Of course, we must not be proud 
that we are wanted. The cat’s-meat man, for instance, is not 
proud that the cats want him, and come twisting out of every 
area. Still, if I were he, I should try to be glad of such a welcome. 
But to be wanted by men and women, to come natural to them in 
time of trouble, is « very different matter, and may fairly be 
called a career.” 

When the Jews were expelled from England, still England 
could not get on without the Jewish physicians, who were 
famous all the world over. The doctor’s career is indeed a 
vocation. In Middlemarch George Eliot tells us that Lydgate 
could name the very moment when he received what the 
author of Confessio Medici describes as his “call” to be a 
doctor. He was reading in a library when he opened a page 
on “ Anatomy,” and the first passage that drew his eye was on 
the valves of the heart. “He was not much acquainted with 
valves of any sort, but he knew that valvae were folding doors, 
and through this crevice came a sudden light startling him 
with his first vivid notion of finely adapted mechanism in the 
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human frame. ..... The moment of vocation had come, 
and before he got down from his chair, the world was made 
new to him by a presentment of endless processes filling the 
vast spaces planked out of his sight by that wordy ignorance 
which he had supposed to be knowledge. From that hour 
Lydgate felt the growth of an intellectual passion.” 

The doctor’s profession is not one which tails off into in- 
significance in country districts; the acknowledged heads of 
the profession may be in London, but the country doctor has 
nothing less put into his hands than is laid before the most 
eminent consulting physician in Harley Street,—the issues of 
life and death. The country doctor facing any weather at 
any time of the night and travelling any distances in difficult 
country may be a benign and brave figure of heroic dignity. 
Without the co-operation of the doctor in a small parish the 
social work of the parson might become almost fatuous. 
Together these two practitioners of spiritual and physical 
well-being might achieve anything. Foolish, indeed wicked, 
are they who lightly sacrifice such a unity of purpose and 
labour! TT. E. Brown well understood the beneficence and 
humanity of the doctor’s work, as he showed in his Manx 
poem “The Doctor.” Medical work excites the intensest 
curiosity of the world, even when it is not earning its 
gratitude. Warren, the author of Ten Thousand a Year, was 
a barrister, but he found that few subjects were more greedily 
devoured for their own sake than the experiences of a doctor 
which he learned from a friend and offered to the public at 
second hand. But it is enormously to the credit of the pro- 
fession that it hardly ever exploits its sensations. The very 
name of doctor suggests dignity and authority. St. Luke 
gained by being a physician as well as an Apostle, and Sir 
Thomas Browne was the greater as a writer because of his 
medical lore. 

The mention of Sir Thomas Browne as the great exemplar 
of literary doctors brings us to consider the manner of the 
author of Confessio Medici. For all the care the author has 
expended on turning his phrases in these essays on a doctor's 
ideals, we cannot think that he is yet master of his style. 
Sometimes he writes as though he feared lest his work should 
smell too much of the lamp, and he throws in a few grains of 
jauntiness to show that no one could possibly hate elaboration 
or self-consciousness more than he; but he throws them in 
apologetically. At other times he is all jauntiness with no 
apology. And throughout his extensive metaphors are 
masters of him rather than he master of them. In a word, 
it is not comfortable writing. The author says something in 
one place to the effect that the surgeon’s work is a satisfactory 
thing because it is a direct undeniable doing of something, a 
visible and tangible result by which one must be judged 
unequivocally. Buta good deal of his writing is as though 
a surgeon were to cut filigree patterns on a patient’s 
skin. We feel that there are hundreds of very human 
and very real books waiting to be written by doctors, 
and we are sure that this author might very well write 
one of them. We are encouraged to think so by the 
tery direct and engrossing chapters (the least tricky in the 
whole book) which the author calls “ Retirement” and “ The 
Very End.” And another point is that here is a man of 
science who does not write in the manner of too many 
“scientific” books. Some men of science when they write 
either shun science altogether as a non-literary subject, 
or write passionately of it in language which offends the laws 
of literature. Here is a man with a true literary sense, who 
is ready and anxious to use it in writing of brain-cells and 
amoebas. That is really an important symptom in an author 
to-day. Moreover, he has the humanity—and is not ashamed 
of it—which we postulate. The practice of a doctor, he says, 
imitating Matthew Arnold’s famous definition of religion, is 
“science touched with emotion.” Again, he tells us that the 
significance of the event when a medical student enters upon 
hospital life is that the study of organisms gives place to the 
study of lives. That is the right spirit, and the author 
rehearses his creed with a zealous freshness. We must quote, 
in conclusion, a passage from the chapter entitled “The 
Spirit of Practice,’—a title, by the way, which would satis- 
factorily cover every essay in the book :— 


“Thus, the proper field for culture seems to be among them 
who, not having much the matter with them, enjoy talking. But 
not all, even of them, enjoy listening. I know of one, who said 


_ toa friend, I don’t want my doctor to talk to me about the National 
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Gallery ; which is a shrewd saying, and has taught me to avoid 
all such dangerous topics. Anyhow, people who are seriously ill 
care no more for preciosity in us than for gold-dust in beef-tea. 
What they want is a man who has just had and cured a case 
exactly like theirs; and he need not be a judge of anything 
outside their insides. It is poor comfort to them, to know that 
he is very fond of really good poetry. Young men, whose pride 
bruises at a touch, are apt to be offended, when they are thus 
classed as plumbers and glaziers of the body. Perhaps they have 
never been seriously ill, never come to that point of sharp thought 
where the physician, the surgeon, the anaesthetist, are your best 
friends, your Godsends, not because they talk to you about the 
National Gallery, but just because they do not talk, but dose, 
anaesthetise, and incise you. Every doctor, early in his course, 
ought to stand at that point. You cannot be a perfect doctor, 
till you have been a patient: you cannot be a perfect surgeon, 
till you have enjoyed in your own person some surgical experience. 
Enjoyed, I say, and stick to the word.” 





MR. SWINBURNE AND OTHERS.* 
THE greatest of living poets gives us so little from his store 
nowadays that we are thankful for small mercies. The dramatic 
poem of four scenes which is his latest gift is only a small 





mercy, but it is stamped with all his old mastery of craft. It 
tells of one episode in the life of Caesar Borgia,—the murder 
by him of his eldest brother, the Duke of Gandia, an ineffective, 
pleasure-loving soul, who by the irony of destiny had been | 
given the temporal rank, while Caesar had to content himself | 
with the spiritual. The first scene shows us the extraordinary 
family together,—the Duke, Caesar, Vannozza, Luerezia, and | 
Pope Alexander. The brothers bicker, and the Pope in vain 
strives to preach patience to one who is the counterpart of his 
own soul. Then we have the murder; the frantic grief of the 
Pope ; and lastly, a great scene between Caesar and his father, 
where the assassin preaches that sublime paganism which the 
Vicar of Christ had practised. No poet is more competent 
than Mr. Swinburne to portray such a welter of elemental | 
passions. The final scene contains the dramatic climax of | 
the poem, and it is a drama so bold and intense that the | 


| 
| 
l 


imagination is scarcely satisfied. It demands a continuation | 
of what has been so terribly begun, for it feels that this, after ! 
all, is only an episode in Caesar's career, and that the true | 


climax is in the future. We hope that Mr. Swinburne may | 


yet give us that climax. Meantime here is a specimen of his | 
blank verse, at once rapid and stately. Caesar is addressing | 
the Pope :— 
“T and thou, 

One, will set hand as never God hath set 

To the Empire and this steerage of the world. 

Do thou forget but him who is dead, and was 

Naught, and bethink thee what a world to wield 

The Eternal God hath given into thine hands 

Which daily mould him out of bread, and give 

His kneaded flesh to feed on. Thou and I 

Will make this rent and ruinous Italy 

One. Ours it shall be, body and soul, and great 

Above all power and glory given of God 

To them that died to set thee where thou art— 

Throned on the dust of Caesar and of Christ, 

Imperial. Earth shall quail again, and rise , 

Again the higher because she trembled. Rome 

So bade it be; it was, and shall be.” 


It is difficult to know what to make of the Poet Laureate’s 
Sacred and Profane Love. His sentiments are irreproachable ; 
his verse is fairly tuneful, and flows as easily as a brook; and 
he is honestly appreciative of honest things. But there is no 
hint anywhere of the mildest inspiration. The only touch of 
originality is that he inclines to use the ugly word “ male” for 
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“man.” The first poem is a good specimen of the rest. The 
two figures of Titian's picture appear to the poet in a Roman 
garden, and hold out two different prospects before him. 
Profane Love suggests that he should become a politician, and 
gives a most unattractive account of the pleasures of that 
career. Then Sacred Love has her innings, and easily wins with 
a picture of a quiet verse-making life in the country. It is 
not a brilliant conception, but the execution is so tame and 
flat as to be almost comic. What imp induced Mr. Austin to 
describe a woman's corset as “compressing beaker for her 
brimming breasts.” By dint of leaving out articles and 
prepositions he gives some of his verses the effect of baboo 
English. A misplaced conscientiousness makes him leave 
nothing unexplained. “ Your parent am I, though I seem so 
young,” says Sacred Love with commendable prudence. Such 
a verse as this almost makes one wish that the arguments of 
Profane Love bad triumphed :— 
“Taught by the disentombed Minervan mind 
That, in the days still governing if gone, 
Within the rugged Parian block divined 
Majestic calmness of the Parthenon.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Austin is on the search for obvious prettinesses., 
He reads in the papers that there has been a fall of snow in 


| South Africa, and immediately treats the snow as a “pall” 
| which is to cover the “Past.” It is all too trite, too facile. 


He is not always as bad as this; and at least one of the 
sonnets and the “Lines on the Chateau of the Loire” are 
simple and pleasing. 

The second volume of Mr. John Davidson's sombre trilogy, 
God and Mammon, is entitled Mammon and his Message. 
After a careful study of both the epilogue and the poem we 
confess to complete ignorance of what that “ message" may 
be. The King, after murdering bis father and_ brother, 
proceeds to brain a Legate, torture an Archbishop, burn down 
an abbey, and seduce his friend's affianced bride. He talks a 
great deal of ordinary Nietzschean stuff about how he has 
transcended all virtues and vices and driven Christ from the 


| world; but there is no form or coherence anywhere. We 


turn to the epilogue for light, and find that Mr. Davidson's 
aim is to make for himself “a new form and substance of 


| Imagination, and by poetic power certify the semi-certitudes 


Well, this is at any rate a reasonable purpose; 
but what puzzles us is what Mammon and his vapouring bave 


| got to do with it. Parts of that epilogue, particularly the 


account of the Cornish fair, show how admirable an artist 
Mr. Davidson is, and make us regret that he should waste 
his fine talents in such barren quests. There is also much 
splendid rhetoric and some poetry in the poem itself, and 
there is one brilliant scene,—Mammon's interview with the 
women of the town. Even a turgid “message” cannot 
prevent Mr. Davidson from writing such blank verse as 
this :— 

: “ And here am I, with power to alter time 

From that old wiseacre of scythe and sand, 
To youth and fervour, beauty and delight, 
A damsel mantled in eternity, 

Who takes no turning into narrow ways, 
But singing clearly in the constant dawn, 
Before the splendid world by royal roads 
Moves ever onward to an unknown goal.” 

After Mr. Davidson’s exuberance it is pleasant to turn to 
the gentle classical Muse of Mr. Bourdillon. His Preludes and 
Romances consist of four tales, mediaeval and classical, with 
preludes to each describing the conditions under which the 
story was told. These preludes are admirably done,—full of 
close, and, what is rarer, closely reasoned, observation and of 
musical phrasing. Of the romances we prefer “ Chryseis,” 
which is a subtle version of the Homeric tale. Mr. Ficke’s 
The Earth Passion has much of the same quality. He gives 
us delicately etched pictures, which live in the memory because 
of their delicacy. In a robustious strain he can be very bad, 
and his “ Viking’s Song” bas no possible kinship with any- 
thing viking. But his lyrics of natural beauty have caught the 
glamour of their subject; his elegy on Keats is melodious and 
stately; and the lines “On Having Known an Astronomer” 
are sufficient by themselves to make the little book remark- 
able. Charming, too, in another vein, is the “ Child’s Prayer.” 
Mr. Harberton Lulbam’s Songs from the Downs and Dunes 
have got the same quality of reasoned observation which we 
have noted in Mr. Bourdillon. He not only sees, but he can 
think out his picture. He is best when he is homeliest, and 
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gives full scope to his passionate love of his own countryside. 
“Onthe Downs” is the longest and the finest poem in the book, 
and in it, besides many passages of noble blank verse, there 
are one or two exquisite lyrics. The man who can write such 
a fine reflective poem as “The Many Deaths,” and such a 
passionate cry as “ Belle Sauvage,” should have a future before 
him as a poet. Homelier, less skilful, but inspired with the 
same intense love of Nature are Miss Alice Law's Songs of the 
Uplands. We like her best when she is writing short-lined 
irregular verse, as in the poems “To Piers Plowman” 
and “The Cup-Bearer’s Song.” To turn to Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson's The Web of Life is to pass from the natural 
to the literary imagination. There is no roughness or 


lameness in his accomplished art, but we do not feel the | 


force of a spontaneous impulse. A fine piece of verse like 
“In the Forest” is rather the work of a man of letters than 
of a poet. We prefer him in pieces like “In the Orcbard,” 
where a common mood is sung in very musical stanzas. Miss 
Buckton’s Songs of Joy contains some good devotional verse, 
especially the poems “ My Daily Grace” and “ Midday Silence.” 
Her fancy, however, fails in precision, and her images are too 
nebulous to arrest the reader's mind. Precision, on the other 
hand, is almost the only quality in Mr. Arthur Lewis's little 
Look, Enamels. He etches his tiny pictures with meticulous 
care, but they stand meaningless and unrelated,—not poetry, 
but its raw material. 

The next six volumes on our list are local poetry,—Devonian, 
Scottish, and Irish. Much the best is Mr. Arthur L. Salmon’s 
West-Country Verses. His Devon ballads are as dialect poetry 
not far removed from Barnes's Dorset; and such a poem as 
“The Mouth of the Lyn” shows that he can write classic 
English with equal skill. The poems in Scottish dialect in 
the book of the Glasgow Ballad Club are the least successful, 
though Mr. Robert Ford is now and then interesting. The 
model of the writers seems to be Tannahill rather than 
Burns. Mr. Neil Muuro is not as good as in the former 
volume of the Club, but Mr. Risk, Mr. Bain, and notably Mr. 
William Canton, contribute verses of much grace and charm. 
On the other hand, in Mr. David Lowe's Ballad of a Great 
City, and other Poems, the dialect verses are by far the best. 
The Glasgow poems are too local in their application for the 
ordinary reviewer, but some of the general verses deserve to 
rank among the most successful recent attempts in the Scottish 
vernacular. Such a quatrain as this has the true idiomatic 
note :— 

“My trews are jaupit to tho seat, 
My buckled shoon rin like a ronn, 
My guid grey plaid is waukin’ weet, 
My bonnet blue will scarce bide on.” 

We may notice here a meritorious modernisation of The 
Kinge’s Quair of King James I. of Scotland by Mr. W. 
Mackean, of which our only complaint is that the modern 
version is scarcely less archaic than the original. Both of the 
Irish volumes before us contain the stuff of poetry. Miss 
Montgomery's The Rose and the Fire is curious inasmuch as 
she writes of the subjects fumiliar among writers of the Celtic 
renaissance in a simple and almost old-fashioned manner. 
She has much to learn in craft, for often the language is too 
trite to be worthy of the powers of fancy behind; but the 
slim book is full of fine conceptions. Better, because more 
concrete and real, is Mr. Padraic Colum's Wild Earth, where 
the lyrics have caught the very passion of the soil. “A 
Drover” and “Au Old Woman of the Roads” are two 
memorable portraits, and “The Man who Dreamt of 
Treasure ” has the true glamour of the ballad. 

The three volumes which come to us from Britain overseas 
are all notable in their way. Mr. Theodore van Beek, the 
author of Poems and a Drama, is, we understand, a young 
South African scarcely out of his teens. His Muse is un- 
touched of medernity. Many influences appear in his work, 
but they are all of the old great masters, and especially of the 
greatest of all. Shakespeare is a good inspiration for a young 
man, and these poems, despite many technical faults and an 
occasional crudeness, have an elevation and wealth of fancy 
and thought which promise nobly for the future. We trust 
that Mr. van Beek may do great things for South African 
literature. Mr. John Clark, daring much, has written a 
drama on Hannibal, or rather—for there is no dramatic com- 
pleteness—he has strung together certain episodes from his 
career in dramatic form. His style is so full of strange 





words and constructions as to remind the reader of Mr. 
Charles Doughty. Sometimes he falls into bathos; but he 
has immense enthusiasm, and much power of reasoning in 
verse. We hope that he may select next time a more suitable 
medium for his talent than the drama. If Mr. Kipling 
had never written “The Feet of the Young Men,” Mr. 
Service's Songs of a Sourdough would have taken a 
different form. “The Call of the Wild,” “The Woman and 
the Angel,” “The Lure of Little Voices,” and a score of 
others are pure Kipling in manner. In manner only, let it 
be said, for Mr. Service has a very vigorous talent of his own. 
He has seen and suffered, and he has an uncanny power of 
gruesome word-painting, as in “The Lone Trail.” At his best 
we should rank him high among modern poets of wild Nature, 
| for he bas that great essential of good literature,—something 
to say. 

We have only space to commend heartily to all readers who 
| care for delicate and scholarly Latin versions the small volume 
by the late Edward Cunolly which Mr. Papillon has edited 
under the title of Nugae Latinae. Mr. Conolly wrote Latin 
as a living tongue, and his translations have the charm of 
| oviginal verse. 








DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS AT OXFORD.* 
Since 1903 at intervals have been issued six parts of this 
memorable work. Now with the last instalment come the 
general and special introductions, and directions for binding 
the whole in three volumes, arranged according to schools. 
The collections of drawings in the University galleries and also 
in the Christ Church Library are of considerable extent, and 
contain a number of first-rate examples. They were therefore 
well worth the careful overhauling undertaken by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. The drawings in the Christ Church Library had in 
the past been made partly accessible, but had not before Leen 
| thoroughly examined critically. Mr. Colvin tells us that the 
| very interesting head by Verocchio was discovered by him 
five years ago. Even now only a limited number of drawings 
can be seen without the tiresome process of asking for 
| them to be got out of cases. These considerations 
make this collection of reproductions of the greatest 
value, not merely to the student, but to the lover of 
the great masters. In no department of reproductive 





photography can such success be attuined as in the making 
of facsimiles of drawings. In the present cuse it would be 
dificult to imagine how the work could be better accom- 
plished. Mr. Colvin tells us that the Clarendon Press took 
infinite pains and made numbers of experiments before they 
were satisfied that the reproduction could be done worthily. 
The process which has been employed is that of collotype, and 
it has shown a remarkable power of adaptation. Hardly two 
drawings are of the same colour. Frequently mixed methods 
have been employed,—red or black chalk and brown ink, silver- 
point with touches of white on all sorts of papers of various 
shades. Add to this that the paper of every drawing is 
different, and that these differences have been copied, and we 
realise that reproductions such as these are something quite 
apart from the plain photographs of drawings which seemed 
so wonderful in their accuracy a few years ago. To appreciate 
how greatly we of the present day have benefited by such 
reproductive methods we have only to turn to Fisher's two 
volumes published in 1865, in which all the drawings 
attributed to Raphael and Michelangelo in the University 
galleries are reproduced by etching. The book is useful 
as an illustrated record, but the plates are in no sense 
facsimiles. 

The great collection at Christ Church was bequeathed in 
1767 by General Guise, who bad fought under Marlborough, 
and apparently brought together this large and heterogeneous 
mass of drawings. Where he got them from is not known; 
but many of the drawings have on them the mark showing 
that they belonged to Ridolfi, the biographer of Tintoretto, 
who died in 1658. Among the drawings by this master in 
this collection, Mr. Colvin describes two of great interest 
which he does not reproduce. They are sketches of the 
figure of Giuliano de Medici undraped, and must have been 
done from a cast. It is known that Tintoretto took pains to 
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obtain casts from the works of Michelangelo, and it would 
seem that he possessed some study, or reproduction of it, for 
the finished work unhappily no longer exists. 

Quite apart from the studies of the expert, drawings by 
the great masters of painting have an extraordinary charm. 
In them we seem to find the artist thinking aloud, trying 
experiments in composition, studying peculiarities of natural 
form. Sometimes we see him recording a model's head 
which has struck his fancy, as in the beautiful drawing of a 
boy by Lorenzo di Credi. Or we can enter the workshop of 
Filippino Lippi, and observe him with splendid power putting 
on the blue paper with silver-point and white brush strokes 
the abstract of the models posed before him,—these, no doubt, 
to be made use of in some fresco upon which he was busy 
at the time. Raphael, too, can be watched when in the 
plenitude of his power he drew the kneeling woman who was 
to be used in the fresco of Heliodorus. The drawing nearly 
fills the paper, but there is just room at the top corner for an 
afterthought. The act of drawing the model revealed that a 
different turn of the head—perhaps an accidental one—was 
more expressive. It is recorded with masterly economy and 
delicacy. One sheet of early drawings by Raphael is full of 
the inspiration he gained in Florence. Never did he draw 
more beautifully, even if later he did so more freely, than 
when he studied the hand and the young monk’s head. 

Michelangelo laid aside his terribilita when he drew the 
profile of the young woman with red chalk. Was this a 
portrait, we wonder, or do her features tell us that she was no 
other than the daughter of the Sistine Adam? For what 
purpose we know not, the hand of the master hewed out with 
a pen the writhing dragon whose snaky coils seem to 
combine the contrasted qualities of hardness and pliability. 
Wonderful, too, is the drawing of a horse, for so rarely 
did Michelangelo think anything worthy of his hand but 
the. human form. Here, although the sincerity of the 
study is absolute, he could not help infusing it with a 
grandeur which is statuesque. On a sheet of studies 
for figures of the Sistine vault intrude some little figures 
of captives. Were these the first thoughts for the tomb 
of Julius which later became a shadow cast upon his 
life? His friend and biographer, Condivi, speaks of 
“the tragedy of the monument.” 

Leonardo is largely represented by those weird allegorical 
drawings which let us see a little into that strange and 
wonderful mind. Brilliant improvisations these drawings 
seem to be, but every now and then in them shine out figures 
of wonderful beauty. Could any other draughtsman have 
created so absolutely, and yet so simply, such a haunting 
figure as that of the young man in the allegory of “ Virtue 
and Envy”? One sheet filled with a large head of grotesque 
nature is supposed to represent Scaramuccia, the King of the 
Gipsies. There is an early pen drawing by Leonardo, shaded, 
as was usual with him, from left to right, and thus stamping 
it as authentic. This drawing, Mr. Colvin thinks, settles the 
question of the authorship of the picture of the “ Annuncia- 
tion” in the Uffizi. The painting has been attributed to 
Leonardo’s teacher, Verocchio, as well as to Leonardo himself. 
The drawing here reproduced represents the sleeve of the angel, 
and is all but identical with the picture. It would seem 
incontestable that the attribution of the picture to the author 
of the study is correct, unless we suppose that Leonardo 
made a drawing from Verocchio’s picture. We agree with 
Mr. Colvin that the head of the shouting soldier must be con- 
sidered a copy, but it is most precious for all that. Here we 
have a large reproduction carefully made of a fragment of 
that destroyed cartoon which, with its fellow by Michelangelo, 
and like companion in misfortune, changed the whole course 
of art. 

The question of copies is one of great complexity. There 
are many drawings which exist in duplicate, and though they 
show small differences, it is very difficult to decide with 
certainty which is the original. These copies were made by 
pupils often in the master’s own studio, the art of drawing 
being taught largely by copying the studies of accomplished 
draughtsmen. A curious problem arises in the case of a 
drawing by Raphael of a number of figures representing some 
episode in a battle. On the back of the paper is another 
group, and there seems no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the work. But there exists in a private collection, that of the 
Rev. W. H. Wayne, a drawing exactly like this one on the 





reverse side. Mr. Colvin discusses the question minutely, and 
decides for the example in the private collection, which he 
reproduces. The main argument is that the legs of the 
figures are finer in line and have more feeling for life in the 
last-mentioned drawing. This is perfectly true, and had 
there being nothing else to go by it would be convincing. 
Nevertheless, we believe the Oxford drawing to be by 
the hand of Raphael, although it is with great reluctance 
that we differ from so accomplished and learned a critic as 
Mr. Colvin. Our reason for differing is this. In the Oxford 
version there are many places where the line has been corrected 
and modified while the ink was wet, causing thicknesses almost 
amounting to blots in places. In the other drawing these 
thick places are represented by clean, clear lines. If Mr. 
Colvin is right, we must imagine the copyist—who was a 
draughtsman of great ability, whichever drawing is his— 
rendering the clear line by one thickened and altered, and 
this not once but many times. Now exactly the same thing 
is to be found in the two drawings, original and copy, of the 
Madonna del Cardelino. But it is in the acknowledged copy, 
not in the original, that the line which the master in feeling 
his way had blurred is cleared up and simplified. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal at length with the 
drawings of the Dutch, Flemish, German, and French schools, 
which compose the third volume. Although we could have 
spared some of the studies of the minor German artists, con- 
sidering how many fine things have been left unreproduced, this 
volume has splendid things in it. Here we find Claude more 
beautiful when following Nature closely than when construct- 
ing classical compositions, and we can marvel at the fineness 
and delicacy of the drawing of Watteau, where charm and 
sincerity go hand-in-hand. The drawings of Rembrandt, with 
their magic and reality, are a whole world in themselves, 
Of the former quality there is a fine example in the drawing 
of the painter’s studio with its wonderful quality of light, 
and of the latter in the thatched farmhouse. This drawing 
may be said to be prophetic of the modern Dutch school of 
landscape. Had we been told that it was a modern work we 
should wonder at nothing but its excellence. Numbers more 
of the masterpieces in the collection claim notice. We must 
end with Holbein’s drawing of Jane Seymour's cup. Here is 
the work of an artist who could combine the accuracy of 
an engineer’s draughtsman with the inspiration of a man 
of genius. 

Before we take leave of this great work let us once more 
express our gratitude to Mr. Colvin for so fine a piece of 
scholarship in art, and to the directors of the Clarendon 
Press for having so worthily supplemented his efforts. The 
book is in every way a credit to the University. 





MR. STUART JONES'S “ROMAN EMPIRE.” * 
THE series of “The Story of the Nations” was commenced 
in 1885 by a volume which bore the title of Rome, and carried 
on the story as far as the “ End of the Republic.” The last 
chapter of the narrative concluded with the victory of 
Augustus at Actium and his establishment of an autocracy. 
At this point Mr. Stuart Jones takes up the subject, and 
takes it up in a thoroughly worthy fashion. The projectors 
and publishers of the series, which we shall not do wrong to 
describe as an Anglo-American undertaking, may well be 
proud of this, its sixty-fifth volume. The chronic difficulty 
of such tasks as that which Mr. Stuart Jones has here 
performed is present in an even exaggerated form. He had to 
compress the story of more than five hundred years, and these 
a period of the greatest importance, into less than as many 
pages. It is not too much to say that the difficulty has been 
overcome most successfully. The chapter on Augustus is kept 
very closely within proportionate limits—forty-three years in 
forty-one pages—and this is done with admirable judgment. 
The constructive and administrative policy of the Emperor 
is described without any undue economy of space,—his 
personality, except so far as it acted upon the development 
of his schemes, is put into the background. The mention of 
Macaenas is, perhaps, too brief. The relations between him 
and Augustus are, in fact, highly significant. Nothing could 
show more plainly that the ‘constitutional forms of the 
Principate were a pretence than the position of this “Vizier.” 
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He was a power behind the throne, but he had no authorised 
office. Such a situation was of the essence of despotism. 
The relation, too, on its private side, means much. Practi- 
cally it was not in 8 B.C., but at least ten years before, that 
Augustus “lost bis trusted friend and adviser,” and he lost 
him by the cause which went so far to vitiate all his plans. 
He posed as a moral reformer; but he owned in his 
-conduct, and in his disposal of the lives of others, no 
restraints of morality. The difficult problem of the per- 
sonality of Tiberius is fairly dealt with. The adverse 
testimony of Tacitus may reasonably be minimised, if not 
wholly set aside, on the ground of his prepossessions. He 
was the partisan of a dispossessed aristocracy. Suetonius 
was the unscrupulous claqueur of another dynasty. But 
his own witness against himself, “Di me deaeque peius 
perdant quam perire me cotidie sentio,” cannot be ignored. 
Whatever the causes, whatever the palliations which they 
suggest, he had become a tyrant odious to himself and to the 
world. To pass on to the last of the Julian Caesars, we are 
told that we have “no proof” that the burning of Rome was 
other than accidental. That is true; but the character of the 
man, his behaviour, and the schemes which he undoubtedly 
cherished combine to make a strong case of suspicion. If we 
set aside Suetonius, there is Dio Cassius left on the adverse 
side. Of Vespasian we are told nothing but what is favour- 
able. Titus, the “darling of the human race,” is lese favourably 
judged; and it must be owned that what we know of him is 
quite as much against as for him. He reigned little more 
than two years; and Nero, had he died as early, might have 
gone down to posterity as a model Emperor. The estimate of 
Agricola and his military successes is on a more moderate 
scale than that which historians have commonly formed. His 
triumphs were possibly an expensive luxury, and Domitian 
may have done well in recalling him. We would willingly 
follow Mr. Stuart Jones further, but must be content with a 
very warm commendation of his book to our readers. 





HUMPHREY, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER.* 

Mr. VicKErs is not one of the fraternity of historical “ white- 
washers.” His book is as admirable for its impartiality as it 
is for the thoroughness and the intelligence of its research. 
On one side of his life, and one only, Duke Humphrey was a 
great man. Asascholar and patron of letters he stands in 
the very front rank of English, we might say European, 
Royalties and Princes of the blood. If we could take the last 
two chapters of Mr. Vickers’s volume, and put away all con- 
sideration of the others, we might accept the strangely 
exaggerated estimate of his character which Camden, Hall, 
and Holinshed set down in their writings, and which earned 
for him the popular title of “the Good.” He was the chief 
leader of the Renaissance movement in England. And 
this leadership was of his own making. It is likely that he 
was destined from his early days for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. But any training that he may have thus received in 
his youth meant very little in the way of culture. What 
culture he had—and he had much—he won for himself in 
after life. Aeneas-Sylvius, no mean judge in these matters, 
writing to Adam Moleyns, speaks of him as “the illustrious 
Duke of Gloucester, who zealously received polite learning 
into your country.” One of his services to classical learning 
was to commission Pier Candido Decembrio to translate for 
him the Republic of Plato. The work was done, but, un- 
fortunately, we do not know what was paid for it. The Duke 
offered a pension of a hundred ducats; Candido wanted to 
have “ Petrarch’s Villa.” But that the Duke was open-handed 
cannot be doubted. He bought books—several scholars were 
on the look-out for him in Italy, and prices and commissions 
must have mounted up to large sums—and he gave them 
away. The University of Oxford received from him more 
than three hundred volumes, a gift far larger than any which 
had preceded it, and not to be equalled for many years to 
come. The after fate of this library is one of the most 
melancholy stories in English history. 

It is distressing to turn from the literary to the political 
record of Humphrey of Gloucester. His brother's accession 
to the throne brought him suddenly from obscurity to a high 
position in the State. At first he was content to follow his 
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brother. He took a part of some distinction in the French 
War. At Agincourt he was dangerously wounded—the result, 
it would seem, of a too impetuous valour—and he continued 
to show himself a brave and capable soldier. Then he pursued 
an ambition of his own. The charms of Jacqueline of 
Hainault and of her possessions suggested an enterprise 
which brought him neither gain nor credit. All these things 
will be found excellently set forth by Mr. Vickers; but if 
there had been nothing more to tell, the life would have hardly 
been worth telling. As it is, the statesman is a fine foil to 
the scholar. 





ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE.* 


Ir is recorded that many centuries ago the Icelander 
Gunnbiérn, driven westward in a gale, sighted the strange 
land he called White-Shirt from its snowfields, which Eric the 
Red, following a long time afterwards, more happily renamed. 
“ What shall we call the land?” he was asked. “Call it 
Green Land,” replied Eric, “But it is not always green!” 
“It matters not; give it a good name and people will come to 
it.” It is with the people who have got to it and attempted 
to go beyond it in historical times that this volume is con- 
cerned. Or, in the words of the author, it deals with the 
gradual progress of exploration towards the North along the 
different areas of advance within the Arctic Circle. Men love 
to essay the difficult and to know the hitherto unknown, and 
so the Polar regions have been the scene of persistent effort 
and exciting adventure. Each country is keenly anxious that 
one of its subjects should be the first to reach the Pole. The 
various attempts made since Columbus gave an impetus to 
discovery to Peary’s last are all referred to concisely, and 
attention is drawn to facts of interest and new discoveries in 
each attempt. ‘“ Cabot and Sons "’—an ingenious name given 
to the famous Bristolians by Anderson in his Origin of Com- 
merce—began in 1497 their splendid series of discoveries for 
England in the Labrador regions and the Hudson Strait; and 
men like Thorne, Willoughby, Chancellor, Borough, Pet and 
Jackman, Bennet and Poole, maintained the nation’s prowess. 
It is interesting to note that as early as 1618 the idea, 
not new to Englishmen, that colonies should be started 
by criminals was acted upon, and the Muscovy Company 
procured the reprieve of a batch of prisoners under sentence 
of death, and landed them in Spitsbergen to remain there 
for a year. But the wretches “conceived « horror and 
inward fear in their hearts,” and besought the captain 
to take them home at once. “Being a pitiful and merciful 
gentleman,” he did. Mr. Gordon thinks that “the attainment 
of the Pole” is a mere matter of money. Nature, in all her 
uncertainty and fierceness, can be overcome. Given the 
funds, all else will be forthcoming. It will be attained on 
some systematic station-to-station plan, though it is not 
impossible that it may be done in some exceptional year, for 
the climate there is variable, with a very wide range of 
temperature. We recommend this volume. In addition to 
what we have indicated, it shows how our commerce has 
extended by the feats of endurance, the skill and ingenuity, 
of our countrymen. The volume is illustrated by excellent 
woodcuts and rare illustrations by Mr. Edward Whymper. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE places of honour in the new Nineteenth Century— 
the beginning and the end—are given to two articles on the 
international position of Britain. Mr. Ellis Barker, who 
writes on “The Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance,” is 
optimistic, for in his opinion we have awakened at long 
last to the value of alliances. London now occupies a place 
in the political world of Europe similar to that of Berlin when 
Bismarck was at the height of his power. So long as Britain 
was only a hanger-on of the Triple Alliance our position was 
thoroughly insecure, for the Triple Alliance would not have 
supported us in the case of a war with either France ot 
Russia. Nothing would have better suited the chief partner 
of that Alliance, Germany. The author argues that to keap 
the balance of power in Europe, Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland must be defended at all costs, and that, while 
Britain can secure the first, France is the natural defender of 
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the second and third. Therefore Britain and France have 
interests which naturally harmonise. In dealing with Russia 
Mr. Barker is probably right in saying that a free Constitu- 
tion is not the remedy as yet for the country’s ills. Economic 
and educational reform are the chief needs, and till these 
have done their work Russia is not ripe for Western 
Constitutionalism. It is a sensible and temperate article, 
and we differ from the writer only in the view that the 
present Entente should become an alliance. That would 
have bad a provocative effect, and would be popular neither 
in France nor here. The Entente gives both countries all 
the security they need, and yet is not aggressive in any 
sense.—— Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald is much more doleful 
than Mr. Ellis Barker. He urges that the old British spirit 
has fled to Germany and Japan, and that we are so busy 
guarding the “ precious freedom of the British hobbledehoy ” 
that we have forgotten national needs and duties. Invasion 
he thinks perfectly practicable, and by no means unlikely. 
There is much force in Admiral Fitzgerald’s vigorous appeal, 
though there is always the risk that a high-coloured argument 
may be discounted by readers who might be convinced by a 
more staid form of address.——Still another defence article 
is that by Major-General Charles Owen on Mr. Haldane’s 
Territorial Artillery. He admits the merit of the general 
scheme of reconstruction, but he brings strong evidence 
to show that Mr. Haldane’s partially trained Terri- 
torial batteries will not fulfil the intention of their 
ereator.——Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengul, has an interesting paper on the 
genesis of the present unrest in India. He puts it down 
Jargely to schoolboys, and advocates a stricter educational 
supervision. The perpetrators of outrages and manufacturers 
of bombs have been mainly in their teens. Sir Bampfylde 
draws a picture of this type of Indian schoolboy which is 
repulsive in theextreme. He is convinced that our educational 
policy is good on the whole, but he wants more discipline, and 
he desires to see the prurient and seditious papers which the 
schoolboys read sternly suppressed. He thinks there is no 
real national movement in India against British rule. All we 
have is an effervescence among the light-headed elements 
in the population caused by the success of Japan. 
M. Augustin Hamon contributes a dithyrambic eulogy of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, whom he calls “ Un Nouveau Moliére.” We 
are bound to say that we do not see much point in the com- 
parison. There is little serious criticism in the article, and 
many of the statements are so wild as to make us distrustful of 
the equipment of the critic——Among other papers, we would 
mention an excellent repudiation of the demand for women’s 
suffrage by Lady Lovat; a study of the Khedive by Mr. E. 
Dicey, who praises Sir Eldon Gorst for the good relations he 
bas established between the Palace and the British Agency; 
Miss Violet Markham’s exposition of the claims of Cartier 
and Cabot to be honoured along with Champlain at the 
Quebec Tercentenary this month; and Sir Harry Johnston’s 
plea for the proper use of anthropological study in Imperial 
policy. 

The National Review is a very good number. In the 
“ Episodes of the Month” the editor, to quote his own words 
of the Pan-Anglican Reports, gives us 2 “ vast deal of sound 
sense in excellent English.” His comments are more 
temperately phrased than usual, though he describes Mr. 
Jobn Ellis asa “simple child of nature” who wishes us “ to 
rely exclusively on our self-righteousness for security.” He 
insists upon the essentially pacific nature of the proceedings 
at Reval, and asks very pertinently why the Radicals who 
used to “cherish a hopeless passion for Russia” are 
now so violently Russophobe. “The Russian Govern- 
ment was far more reactionary in the days of the 
Midlothian Campaign.” He praises heartily Sir Edward 
Grey's treatment of the whole question. To atone for this 
temporary lapse into amiability towards the Government, he 
dismisses Mr. Haldane’s policy as a “sham, whether it fails or 
succeeds.” Mr. Haldane is trying to bury compulsion, but 
“compulsion will bury Mr. Haldane unless he escapes to the 
Woolsack.” Lord Newton in his able paper, “The Great 
Haldane Imposture,” takes the same line. Unlike General 
Owen in the Nineteenth Century, be condemns the whole 
scheme root and branch. It bas reduced the armed forces at 
our disposal, exclusive of India, from six hundred and fifty-one 
thousand in 1906 to five hundred and twenty thousand in 1908, 











We cannot pretend to consider Lord Newton's indictment a 
judicial one, though we agree with certain of his incidental 
arguments, It seems to us a mistake to attack the essential 
principle cf the scheme instead of concentrating on a demand 
for changes in details. We believe the principle to be sound, 
though we differ from Mr. Haldane on many points, and 
though, as our readers know, we most earnestly desire universal 
training. The most brilliant paper in the number is “ An 
Inside View of the Free Churches,” by the Rev. S. Skelnorn. 
It is a scathing attack, obviously strained and overcoloured, 
but containing some truths of which thinking Noncon- 
formists are fully conscious. Among other contributions, 
we may mention Lord Desborough’s article on ‘“ Olympic 
Games,” Mrs. Edward Stuart-Wortley’s interesting com- 
parison of English and French feminism, and Mr. Bernard 
Holland’s well-deserved praise of Mr. Oliver's Alexander 
Hamilton. 

There is no article in the new Contemporary of very special 
interest this month except Dr. Dillon’s monthly survey of 
foreign affairs, which is, as usual, full of striking generalisa- 
tions and neglected facts.——All the reviews this month 
give much space to women’s suffrage, and the Contemporary 
has two articles on the subject. The first, on “ The 
Rebellion of Woman,” by Mrs. Billington-Greig, is a wild, 
rhetorical paean on the coming revolution. We cannot 
imagine anything less likely to make converts than Mrs. 
Greig’s style. The suffragists are happier in their second 
defender, Mr. Bertrand Russell, who puts very temperately 
the main points in their case——Mr. George Haw delivers 
a spirited attack on the permanent officials of the Local 
Government Board, which is alleged to be the worst 
managed and most reactionary of all Government Depart- 
ments. It was created in 1871, but its spirit is of a 
much earlier date. Its methods, says Mr. Haw, are “as 
wooden as old warships and as much out of date as 
manual fire engines.’"——Mr. Macnicol in “The Future of 
India” says what there is to be said for giving India some 
share in self-government, but his style is too emotional to 
incline the reader to accept his arguments.——The number 
contains also one or two well-informed and useful studies in 
foreign affairs by first-hand observers. Such are “The Polish 
Question in Prussia,” by Herr Koscielski, of the Prussian 
House of Nobles; and a paper on “ The Reform Movement in 
Persia,” which suggests that the work of inspiring the Shah's 
Government with Constitutionalism is for the moment a 
hopeless task. 

We agree with Mr. W. G. Howard Gritten in the Fortnightly 
Review that popular opinion is turning against the present 
Government, but we prefer to pass by with very brief 
comment his “ Restoration of the Unionist Party.” It will 
not be enough, we would remark, that his friends should 
“repudiate on all occasions the inaccurate epithet of pro- 
tectionist.” Some of the leaders among them have adopted 
it, and it cannot be repudiated for the best of all reasons. 
The arguments by which they support their policy are Pro- 
tectionist arguments. With the hope of a new “Centre” 
Party we sympathise. Might we observe that one of its 
characteristics should be a little more courtesy in the language 
of political polemic than Mr. Gritten sees fit to employ ? 
Surely all opponents of Tariff Reform cannot be described as 
“those who oppose it either for purposes of party warfare or 
because they refuse to subject some special private interest to 
the common weal.”——Foreign politics occupy a considerable 
part of this number. One article is the usual “ Foreign 
Affairs: a Chronique,” occupied with a criticism of Abd-ul- 
Aziz and a cautious reference to Abd-ul-Hamid, with an 
account of German activities in the Near East, with specula- 
tions as to the possible outcome of the Austrian Jubilee, and 
with a notice of the Presidential contest in the United States. 
Another article is “The Menace of Elsenborn,” by “ Y.” 
Elsenborn is a new German camp which threatens the in- 
dependence of Belgium. “ The Triple Entente,” by “ Calchas,” 
is a review of the situation of Britain, France, and Russia 
as seen in its latest stage of development, the meeting at 
Reval. “Calchas” is as vigorous, and goes as directly to 
the point, as ever. He speaks of the Kaiser's imagination as 
“wholly possessed by extra-European visions,” and traces to 
this departure from the Bismarckian policy the disadvan- 
tageous position of Germany. When one thinks of the South 
African telegram, the Moroccan incident, and German action 
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in the Far East, one can hardly doubt that he is right. But 
perhaps the most important paper, both from its authorship 
and the urgency of the subject dealt with, is Sir Harry 
Johnston’s “ Britain and Belgium.” After reviewing the past 
relations of the two countries, the author takes up the Congo 
question. The Belgians have a suspicion, fostered, it would 
seem, by interested parties outside, that we have selfish aims. 
What we are really anxious about is the safeguarding of 
native rights. We are anxious, quite apart from sentiments of 
humanity, because we are a great African Power, because we 
dread anything that would aggravate a black v. white feud, 
because we know from our own experience “that it does not 
pay in the long run to rule twenty millions of Africans 
against their will.” These savages may, as King Leopold's 
apologists aver, be bloodthirsty, as bloodthirsty as Nether- 
landers and Englishmen were in the sixteenth century; but 
they have rights, and it is of urgent interest to us that these 
rights should be safeguarded.——We can make but the briefest 
mention of M. Yves Guyot's “Influence of English Thought 
on the French Mind.” It is only too crowded with facts and 
references. Into what an interesting volume it might be 
expanded !——-Mr. Minchin writes pleasantly about Thomas 
Fuller, and Mr. Marriott gives a most pleasing picture of 
Lady Falkland in “The Mistress of Great Tew.”——We 
should like to quote some of the things which Mr. Francis 
Gribble says about Mr. Arthur Symons. Perhaps it is as 
well that our space is exhausted. We must mention, 
however, Lady Grove’s article on the “ International Moral 
Education Congress,” which is to meet in London from 
September 23rd-26th. 

Blackwood this month has very little to say about topics 
of to-day. The “ Muser without Method” takes occasion of 
the Quebec Tercentenary, and goes back to Champlain in 
the seventeenth century and Wolfe and Montcalm in the 
eighteenth. He is at his best when he handles such themes, 
and he is here equal to himself.——By a happy coincidence, 
the author of “ Missing Regimental Honours” touches on the 
Canadian campaigns. He argues that “Canada” should be 
one of the names that appear on regimental colours. Louis- 
burg and Quebec are already among them; but these words, 
significant as they are, do not tell the whole story. As the 
writer well puts it, “‘ Flanders’ and ‘ Peninsula’ alone have 
a better right to appear upon the colours than ‘ Canada.’” 
—* One of the Natal Army ” gives an admirable appreciation 
of Sir Redvers Buller. There can be little doubt both that 
Buller came to the Boer Campaign with a reputation as well 
earned as that of any soldier of the time, and that he left it 
under something of acloud. The case is put here with perfect 
fairness. He did not persist under failure or follow up success. 
Had the fourteen years of administrative work anything to 
do with it? The man who knows how hard it is to keep 
the British Army up to its standard of numbers might 
hesitate to trust his regiments on the enemy’s lines. One 
thing is certain,—that his men never ceased to worship him. 
— Colonel G. K. Scott-Moncrieff continues his papers, “On 
an Indian Canal.” They are full of: very significant facts, 
which critics of our rule in India might profitably consider. 
Here is one. The Chenab Canal—one of several Punjab 
canals—cost Rs. 28,227,748 ; last year it produced a net revenue 
of Rs. 5,706,662. “Unfortunately,” the writer goes on, “there 
is one dark shade across a very bright picture.” And what 
is this? Briefly, that the engineers who work it have an ill- 
paid, distasteful employment without even a prospect of 
something better to lighten it. Mr. Arthur E. P. Weiguall 
contributes an essay of no little learning on “ The Tempera- 
ment of the Ancient Egyptians.” He contends that they 
were a cheerful people who practised with a whole heart 
the philosophy of “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” And he collects a number of examples to 
prove his point. That, we imagine, would not be difficult 
to do in any literature. The Egyptians certainly had their 
feasts ; but was it not they who invented the idea of having 
a skeleton in the midst? This is a very readable paper, but 
the tone of advocacy does not make for the highest literary 
result.——One of the best things in the number is the review 
of Mr. J. B. Atlay’s Victorian Chancellors. There were some 
remarkable men among them,—Lyndburst, Brougham, 
Campbell, Cairns, and Selborne, not to speak of the lawyers 
pure and simple. Campbell, though far from the greatest, is 
perbaps the best known among them, thanks to his literary 








work, and he is sketched here with special skill. Not less 
happy is the picturing of that very strange personality, Lord 
Westbury. 

The space which politics occupy in the Albany Review is 
not large, but it is amply filled. Universal suffrage for both 
men and women is enough to satisfy us for a while. (Is 
there no doubt as to the depth of the impression which the 
recent demonstrations have made on public opinion? It is 
generally believed that they found and left a public either 
hostile or indifferent.) Later on the courageous person 
who comments on “Current Events” declares against all 
“galling discriminations” in the matter of old-age pensions. 
The vagabond or thief who has preyed on the community 
all his life is to bave a modest income secured to him 
when he feels himself unequal, poor fellow! to his methods 
of violence or fraud.——It is refreshing to turn from such 
crudenesses to the admirable article on “State Children 
in South Australia,” by Miss Edith Sellers. (Miss C. H. 
Spence’s book on the same subject might have had a 
more ample recognition.) A young community, with a fair 
field for effort, and manageable numbers, may do with 
comparative ease what is beset with difficulties in an old 
country; but there is certainly much in the system that 
might be usefully adopted.——A curious dialogue between 
“Famine and Pestilence” which has a bearing on the 
“Condition of the People” question has been contributed by 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. It does not seem to us a felicitous 
way of expressing opinion. Here is some strange talk in the 
mouth of “ Pestilence” :—“ Do men seem to be living joyfully 
or nobly in an English town? By ‘joyfully’ I do not mean 
‘not being mopish and glum’; I mean a very positive thing, 
a feeling that it is sheer ecstasy to have senses and emotions.” 
And so the eloquent and amiable creature goes on for pages. 
“Famine,” it must be allowed, does not reach this height, 
but her occupation is naturally exhausting. —~ Madame 
Savinkov in her “At the Foot of the Scaffold” adds some 
fresh evidence to the terrible catalogue of Russian horrors. 
——Literary subjects are so apt to be crowded out by more 
urgent discussions that we feel bound at least to mention 
a most striking piece of Shakespearean criticism from 
the pen of Mr. W. H. Hadow. It is on the character 
of Iago. 

In this month's United Service Magazine the place of 
honour is given to an article entitled “ Battle Practice : Some 
of its Faults and Failings,” by “ Executive Officer.” Though 
somewhat confused und disjointed, the article contains much 
excellent sense. ‘“ Executive Officer” dwells specially upon 
the great importance of early hitting in a battle, and he 
doubts whether the conditions under which battle practice, or 
what he more accurately describes as “long-range firing 
competition,” takes place are calculated to make officers 
realise how essential it is to draw first blood. He also insists 
upon the danger of our forgetting “ Barfleur's” proposition: 
“Battles are lost and won by men and not by ships."—— 
Another interesting article is “Interior and Exterior Lines,” 
by Captain R. H. James. Captain James begins by a well- 
expressed definition of the aim of strategic maneuvre. “The 
ultimate object of all strategic maneuvre is to obtain not only 
superiority of force at the decisive point, but also to utilise 
this superiority in such a way as to produce the greatest 
results.” In the end, Captain James claims to have shown 
that operations on exterior lines are morally more advan- 
tugeous than those on interior lines. 





NOVELS. 


BURIED ALIVE.* 
Tue author of this very entertaining work is not the Arnold 
Bennett who writes of The Grim Smile of the Five Towns, 
but rather the Arnold Bennett who delighted his readers with 
that brilliant study, A Great Man. The present book— 
also a study of the character of a man—does not equal 
A Great Man in construction and plan, but it perbaps 
contains an even cleverer strain of social satire. Let it be 
at once granted that the story is frankly impossible and 
extravagant, but as an ingenious vehicle for satirising the 
social life of the twentieth century it must be very highly 
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praised. The hero is Mr. Priam, Farll, a painter with a 
command of his art very difficult to match among contem- 
porary artists. His painting is that of a master, and his style 
individual and original. So convincing, indeed, is Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s description of the artist’s powers that nothing but 
his astounding choice of a subject for the picture which made 
his fame will deter the most knowing connoisseur among 
Mr. Bennett's readers from believing for the moment in the 
fame of his puppet. Mr. Farll, however, is afflicted with 
terrible shyness, and lives as a recluse, known to no one. So 
shy is be that when his valet, Henry Leek, dies suddenly, and 
the doctor believes the dead man to be Priam Farll and the 
live man to be the valet, the artist does not disabuse him. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett achieves a “palpable hit” at con- 
temporary journalism in the following description of the 
reading by Priam Farll of the accounts of his projected 
funeral in the daily papers :— 

“The voice of England issued on this occasion through the 

mouth of the Sunday News, a newspaper which belonged to Lord 
Nasing, the proprietor of the Daily Record. There was a column 
in the Sunday News, partly concerning the meeting of Priam 
Farll and a celebrated star of the musical comedy stage at 
Ostend. There was also a leading article, in which it was made 
perfectly clear that England would stand ashamed among the 
nations if she did not inter her greatest painter in Westminster 
Abbey. Only the article, instead of saying Westminster Abbey, 
said National Valhalla. It seemed to make a point of not men- 
tioning Westminster Abbey by name, as though Westminster 
Abbey had been something not quite mentionable, such as a pair 
of trousers. The article ended with the word ‘basilica,’ and by 
the time you had reached this majestic substantive, you felt 
indeed, with the Sunday News, that a National Valhalla without 
the remains of a Priam Farll inside it, would be shocking, if not 
inconceivable. Priam Farll was extremely disturbed. On Monday 
morning the Daily Record came nobly to the support of the Sunday 
News. It had evidently spent its Sunday in collecting the opinions 
of a number of famous men—including three M.P.’s, a banker, 
a Colonial Premier, a K.C., a cricketer, and the President of the 
Royal Academy—as to whether the National Valhalla was or was 
not a suitable place for the repose of the remains of Priam Farll, 
and the unanimous reply was in the affirmative. Other news- 
papers expressed the same view.” 
The burial duly takes place in Westminster Abbey, though 
the feelings of Priam Farll, who contrives to find his way to 
the organ loft, are very nearly too much for him, and he 
makes a serious disturbance. The rest of the story is 
extremely diverting. Priam Farll marries a woman best 
described in the author’s own words: “She could have been 
nothing but the widow of a builder in a small way of business 
well known in Putney and also in Wandsworth. She was 
every inch that.” With her Priam Farll lives a perfectly 
contented life in Putney till the loss of her money, by sending 
him again to the easel, makes him discover that his genius is 
not dead within him. He paints for some years, while a noted 
connoisseur, who has recognised his style but thinks it an 
imposture, makes a fortune by buying his works through a 
small dealer at a low price and retailing them in America as 
genuine “Priam Farlls.” The action brought by the American 
to discover what he thinks is a fraud is described at full 
length, and the refusal of Priam Farll through his obstinate 
shyness conclusively to prove his own identity is made abso- 
lutely convincing. The book is a brilliant example of the 
author's skill in whimsical satire, and it may be safely said 
that there is not a dull page in the whole volume. 








Raw Edges. By Perceval Landon. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—In 
this series of short stories Mr. Landon exhibits a talent for 
depicting things grim and terrifying. It is not too much to say 
that there is not one of these stories which does not leave the 
reader either unhappier for having read it, or with a tendency to 
look over his shoulder at the dark corners of the room. The four 
illustrations by Mr. Alberto Martini do nothing to lessen this 
effect, anything more horrible than the picture which faces p. 64 
having surely never been offered to the public by way of an illus- 
tration to a volume of light fiction. The sketches of the war 
are the most interesting in the collection, and give the reader 
brilliant impressions of the incidents described. The story of “The 
Crusader’s Mass” is both realistic and extremely painful, and the 
reader will hardly be able to restrain the feeling of disappoint- 
ment and despair which will seize him at the end. While all the 
rest of the tales are absolutely original, in “ Mrs. Rivers’s 
Journal” Mr. Landon takes as his foundation the story of the 
murder of Lord William Russell by Courvoisier. The facts, of 
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amplification of them is extremely ingenious and moving, but 
it must be confessed that the apparition at the end spoils what 
is otherwise a most convincing story. Though the reader sups 
full of horrors, yet Mr. Landon possesses so highly the gift of 
gripping the attention that no one will regret the time spent 
upon this little volume. 


The Advent of Arthur. By Enid Leigh Hunt. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 6s.)—'Though this is a story of common 
life, no one can complain that it is wanting in the romance which 
the title seems to suggest. That Joyce, aged sixteen, with a 
brother aged twelve or thereabouts to look after, should have 
fared so well when sbe determines to earn her own living may 
surprise us a little. But there are some fortunate people, and 
for Joyce friends grew, so to speak, on every bush. Employment 
comes to her with marvellous rapidity, and when she is tired of 
it, then a friendly shelter which enables her to do without it. 
And when the proper time comes the very perfect knight is not 
wanting. If this is not like life, so much the worse for life; any- 
how, it is pleasant to read about in this prettily told story. 


Reapasie Novets.—Chdteau Royal. By J.H.Yoxall. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—The story in its earlier part is a little, in 
fact more than a little, hard to understand; any one who struggles 
on will be repaid.——The Shadow of a Vendetta. By Archibald C. 
Gunter. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 6s.)—‘ Mr. Barnes of New York” 
is a well-known personage in fiction. It is entertaining to see 
the author dealing with the complications of a vendetta.——Lady 
Julia’s Emerald. By Helen Hester Colvill. (John Lane. 63.)—A 
modern story in which fashionable spiritualism plays a consider- 
able part. ——Lady Athlyne. By Bram Stoker. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—A novel in which the author has chosen an impossible and 
unconvincing situation; but this once granted, he must be 
acknowledged to have developed his plot successfully. Restitu- 
tion. By Dorothea Gerard. (John Long. 6s.)—This is a story 
of Russia’s beneficent work in Lithuania. The heroine is Katya, 
who has inherited her property from a Russian grandfather ; the 
hero is a Swigello, one of the race that once owned it. It is a 
very spirited story.——Diana of Dobson’s. By Cicely Hamilton. 
(Collier and Co. 1s. net.) 
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Pleasure and Problem in South Africa. By Cecil Harmsworth, 
M.P.: (John Lane. 5s. net.)—Mr. Harmsworth treats the 
“ Pleasure” part of his subject with animation, and attacks the 
“Problem” with moderation and a desire to be fair. To most 
readers the first will be the more a‘tractive part. We can enjoy 
our author’s excellent description of the Victoria Falls, and 
sympathise with his disappointment when the trout in the Mooi 
River (Natal) failed to come up to their reputation,—they are 
deplorably intelligent creatures, and soon learn to distinguish 
between a true fly and a sham. Nor need we be troubled with 
South African difficulties, though we cannot wholly forget them, 
when we are being shown about Ladysmith and Johannesburg. 
It is a more serious matter when we have to face the questions of 
Boer v. Briton, of labour in the mines, and of the Asiatic invasion. 
Mr. Harmsworth thinks that the bold experiment of the Transvaal 
Constitution is going to succeed, denies the allegations of 
injustice done by General Botha’s Government to British 
officials. In any case, he writes in a praiseworthy temper; 
it is not in his pages that we shall find such mischievous 
stories as that which lately shocked us about General 
Smuts and the British flag. He is hopeful about the Chinese 
question ; the mines will get on, he thinks, without the “yellow 
peril”; such, he especially tells us, is now the opinion of many 
who a few months ago expressed a contrary belief. His opinions 
on the Indian question we cannot attempt to epitomise, but they 
are certainly worth study. 


The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. By Thomas 
Nicol, D.D. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—“ The first 
line of defence [of the credibility of the Gospel history],” writes 
Professor Nicol in his preface, “it seems to me, must always be 
the external evidence.” This evidence he proceeds to state in a 
very informing way. The student could not have a better réswmé 
of the facts of the case. We find ourselves in general agreement 
with his views; if we had to choose between him and, say, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel, we should not hesitate for a moment as to 
whom we should prefer. Still, when we come to details, we feel 
that he is inclined to put a value on external evidence which it 
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does not possess. We may take as examples the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. “The tradition attributing the First Gospel 
to St. Matthew has the unanimous witness of early Christian 
antiquity to support it.” ‘To this tradition he appears to give an 
absolute adherence. “Confirmed by Papias, and never questioned by 
any gnostic writer, and finally placed beyond dispute by Irenaeus 
eceees based not upon learned conjecture, but upon facts which 
in that age were incontrovertible.” And facts which were “ in- 
controvertible” in that age cannot be other in this. But is it not 
acknowledged by all scholars of any repute that St. Mark is sub- 
stantially earlier than St. Matthew? It has “ pre-eminent 
historical value,” says Professor Burkitt in words which our 
author seems to accept. It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
Apostolic authorship of the First Gospel. Even if we accept the 
Petrine influence on the Second Gospel, the first-hand utterances 
of one of the Twelve must be preferred to those which are at 
second hand from the samesourcs. The probabilities appear to be 
that there was a Gospel written by St. Matthew, possibly in 
Aramaic, and that the writer of the First Gospel had this, with 
St. Mark, and other documents, before him. The statement 
that the First Gospel, as we have it, came as a whole from the 
hand of Matthew the publican seems to present very great 
practical difficulties. 


Christian Biographies through Eighteen Centuries. By the Rev. 
F. St. J. Thackeray. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.)—We could not have a 
better illustration of the advantage of presenting history by 
means of biography than is to be found in this volume. Mr. 
Thackeray takes in, it will be seen, eighteen centuries. He 
begins with St. Paul, and he ends with John Wesley. What 
could he have done if he had attempted a Church history in even 
the barest outline in the space here accorded to him, just over 
two hundred pages? Nothing could be less readable than such a 
sketch: as it is we get a really instructive and illuminating 
account of the great movements of thought and action in the 
Christian Church. He begins with St. Paul, giving him an ample, 
but not too ample, share of the space available,—forty-three out 
of two hundred and three pages. (It is strange how inadequately 
St. Paul has been appreciated by Christendom. St. Peter has five 
or six dedications for one to St. Paul.) This portion of the book 
is Mr. Thackeray’s own, and an excellent piece of work; else- 
where, as he tells us in his preface, he has often compiled, though 
he gives an impress of his own thought to the matter of which 
he makes use. We would especially mention the chapters on 
“ Erasmus and Luther” and “Laud.” He is no follower of the 
strange cultus of the Archbishop; but he does justice to his great 
qualities. 

John Newton. Compiled and Edited by the Rev. S. Callis. With 
Introduction by Eugene Stock. (S. W. Partridge and Co.)— 
John Newton died on December 2lIst, 1807, after holding 
for twenty-eight years the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth. In 
this volume we have, as “Centenary Memorials of the Sailor, 
Preacher, Pastor, and Poet,” certain sermons and addresses 
delivered last year in that church. We have also a selection of 
his “ Table Talk” and some of his hymns, the best known being 
“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” The “Table Talk” is 
highly interesting, though there are indications of not very 
accurate reporting. His utterances about “Gravity” are not 
easy to reconcile. There is no mistaking what he thought about 
the theatre. “Tragedies are usually full of blasphemies. 
Comedies tend to promote what is called gallantry.” The 
judgment on tragedies seems harsh, but they are now so rarely 
seen that the matter is of little importance. Comedies have, if 
possible, changed for the worse. His deliverance about fasting 
is curious. His own practice was to keep four fasts,—his own 
birthday, his wife’s, the day of his escape from shipwreck, and a 
fourth unnamed. The volume is published, we may say, for the 
benefit of the “ British and Foreign Sailors’ Society.” 


The Ozford University Press. By Falconer Madan, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.net.)—Mr. Madan rightly calls this a“ brief 
account.” The brevity is absolutely austere. The six chapters 
of the “Short History” occupy iwenty-one pages; the twelve 
chapters of “ Incidents and Curiosities” have to be content with 
a dozen; and appendixes, &c., bring up the total to forty. The 
illustrations are on a more bountiful scale. There are twenty-six 
full-page plates, and a chart, covering (with explanation) seven 
more. This last is perhaps the most interesting thing in the 
pamphlet. It gives the output of the Press year by year from 
1585 to 1900. This output is indicated by lines which ascend or 
descend according to the number produced in each year, the books 
being distinguished by lines thick, thin, broken, or continuous (to 
denote the class to which they belong). It is a most suggestive 
picture. The period 1610-15 shows a certain activity ; in 1620-23 





a very low level is reached. Then there is a rise, with some 
inequalities, till we reach 1640-47, years which show a mountainous 
elevation, overtopping the rest, as the peak of Teneriffe would 
overtop the Malverns were it placed among them. Then comes a 
fall; then 1657-64 show a rise; a fall follows, with its lowest 
point in 1695-97. In the eighteenth century there is nothing 
notable, the lowest point being in 1741, the highest in 1790. In 
the nineteenth a rise begins at once, the highest point being 
reached in 1892. (We shall not attempt to distinguish theological, 
classical, and miscellaneous.) The reader will find the chart a 
significant comment on general history. Mr. Madan begins, of 
course, with the 1468 book, concludes that it was a deliberate 
misprint for 1478, and goes on to summarise the Press 
history. Between 1478 and 1519 it produced twenty-two books ; 
for sixty-five years it was dormant; from 1585-1669 in 
private hands. ‘Then came the Sheldonian Press, In 1830 it 
moved to its splendid abode in Walton Street. It now employs 
seven hundred persons, three hundred on the “learned” side, 
with an output of three hundred and twenty books per year, and 
four hundred in the Bible Press. Here three thousand Bibles 
are printed daily. We could fill columns with interesting things. 
In fact, everything in the pamphlet might be transferred to our 
pages without tiring our readers. And we should still have to 
leave the beautiful illustrations. 


Through Finland to St. Petersburg. By A. Maccallum Scott. 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—*The average British reader,” 
says Mr. Scott, “ still associates Finland in his mind with Lapland 
and the Arctic Ocean...... Finland is Arctic only in the 
winter.” We do not deny that there is a summer, and we acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Scott describes it and the delights which accom- 
pany it in a very pleasant, and even enticing, way. Still, we 
maintain that, judged by practical tests, Finland is “ Arctic.” 
The mean annual temperature in Northern Finland is 28° Fahr., 
and at Ielsingfors 36°. Anyhow, the North with an average of 
4° below the freezing-point must be given up. But that does not 
prevent the country being a delightful place—for a time. And 
certainly Mr. Scott’s enthusiasm does not make him a less useful 
guide. 


International Arbitration as a Substitute for War between 
Nations. By Russell Lowell Jones, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr, Andrew Carnegie offered five prizes for 
essays on this subject, and to that now published was adjudged 
the first. Naturally it is largely occupied with a review of the 
past; in this review Mr. Joaes appears to keep a level judgment. 
He does not deal in cheap denunciation; he recognises that there 
must be a certain application to history of the Popian aphorism : 
“ Whatever is is right.” And he is as temperate in his anticipa- 
tions as in his judgments. That something has been done he 
gladly acknowledges. Perhaps the most tangible result of the 
latest development of the movement—the Hague Conference—is 
the establisiment of an International Prize Court. It still 
remains to be seen whether its decisions will be enforced. It is 
something, however, to have made even a theoretical advance. 
We may legitimately congratulate ourselves on this, though we 
may feel with our author that “as long as nations continue as 
separate entities to have clashing ideals, aims, and purposes, 
arbitration will fall far short of its ideal fruition.” 


Ladies’ Logic. By Oswald St. Clair. (Digby, Long, and Co. 1s.) 
—In this “ Dialogue between a Suffragette and a Mere Man” the 
ultima ratio, the superior physical force of mere man, is put 
forward in a forcible way. The “dialogue” is written in easy 
and vigorous English, and though Miss Kate has naturally the 
worst of it, the reasoning that is put into her mouth is not with- 
out force. Mr. St. Clair’s original contribution to the discussion 
is the idea of a “ House of Ladies.” An Assembly of women, 
elected by women, would have its use in the government of the 
country. It might send Bills to Parliament, criticise Bills sent 
from Parliament, nominate Members to sit on Committees—on 
any social question the authoritative voice of such an Assembly 
would have great weight—and even, it is tentatively suggested, 
have a representative in the Cabinet. 


Precious Stones. By W. Goodchild, M.B. (A. Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.)—‘* The different gem stones are here considered,” 
says the author, “in a mineralogical sequence.” This is a plan 
which is certainly scientific, though it produces an odd effect 
when on p. 146 we come to “ Quartz,” apparently as a precious 
stone, but read that “this mineral is more abundantly distributed 
in Nature than any other.” Several pages follow about forms of 
quartz which are not “precious,” and we return to the subject 
proper on p. 152 when we reach “Amethyst.” ‘This, however, is 
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a matter of little moment. The book is full of information, and 
will be found useful as a practical guide. 





Plainer Fare and Less of it. By Alice Braithwaite. (Richard 
J. James. 3s. 6d. net.)—We accept ex animo the aphorism which 
Miss Braithwaite has taken for the title of her book. Most people 
eat too much, and eat things which they would be better without. 
Probably, if we are to make a comparison between the two 
counsels, the “less of it” is even more important than the 
“plainer fare.” When we come to details we must own that the 
advice given is doubtful and difficult. First we are told that we 
should not have more than two meals a day, and that one would 
be better than two. Are there really many people for whom one 
aneal suffices? There was a Scotch professor in the eighteenth 
century who was a one-meal man. He had two pounds of 
steak with a bottle of claret at dinner and a bottle of madeira 
afterwards, and went from his repast to lecture. But he is not 
of the sort that Miss Braithwaite approves. Then we come to 
diet. Alcohol is proscribed; so are tea, coffee, and cocoa. The 
proscription is not absolute; and the non-alcoholic stimulants 
are even more vigorously condemned than alcohol. No 
beverage, however, besides water is really approved. There 
is “a transition diet” which concedes mutton and fish, but 
forbids chicken and game. Then we get to “nen-fiesh dietaries.” 
First comes a “diet on uric-acid-free lines.” The animal sub- 
stances allowed are milk, cheese, butter, and the white of eggs. 
Green peas and all the pulse tribe, mushrooms, asparagus, and 
“to a certain extent wholemeal and oatmeal,” are forbidden. 
Still advancing, we come to “ diet without milk, cheese, or eggs.” 
Practically this means bread and other preparations of cereals, as 
macaroni, potatoes and some other vegetables, butter, rice, sago, 
apples, and some other fruit. But green peas, excluded before, 
now appear. Of course this is not inconsistent, because other things 
are banished. Miss Braithwaite’s book may no doubt prove 
useful ; so much we may say, while declining to accept it as a 
guide. At the same time, we must most earnestly warn our 
readers against regarding the dietary principles upon which it is 
based as in any sense proved. Those who feel tempted to put 
them into practice will be very ill advised if they do not first 
consult an experienced medical man. Amateurs who play with 
diets often come to terrible grief. Probably the experienced 
physician will in effect say: “ You may try it fora time, but do not 
make a religion of it, and do not carry it too far or practise it 
for too long.” Moderation in diet is essential to health. But 
moderation means the avoidance of excess in the matter of 
abstinence as of excess in the matter of consumption. 
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Aguilar (M. D.), Coverleigh Rectory, cr 8vo ..... sesnkenanninnninsanasil (R. Seott) 3/6 
Armitage (W. J.), The Church Year, cr 8vo . (H. Frowde) net 3/6 
Banson (H. W.), Au Introductory Course of Chemistr; er 8vo ......(Clive) 26 
Binns (H. B.), A Century of Education, cr 8¥0 ..............scseeee ees (Dent) net 50 
Brooke (W.), The Log of a Sailorman, cr 8V0 ...............5 (Century Press) 60 
Chelsea Historical Pageant, 1908: Book of Words, 4to .......... (Warne) net 2/6 
Cochrane (A.), The Sweeper of the Leaves, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Couper (W. J.), The Edinburgh Periodical Press, Vol. I., 1642-1711, 8vo 
"(E. Mackay) net 5/0 
Dillon (J. M.), Motor Days in England, 8v0....... ......cc00ceeeeee (Putnam) net 15/0 
Dugegar (J. F.), Agriculture for Southern Schools, er 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 4/6 
Dunkerley (S.), Hydraulics, Vol. IT., 8vo ............. ..(Longmaus) net 10/6 
France (A.), Mother of Pearl: Stories, SUD iaendensienvenanociaeeeipineain (Lane) 6/0 
Francis (M. E.), Hardy-on-the-Hill, er 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Hilton (H.), Introduction to the Theory of Groups of F inite Order, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 14/0 
Holder (C. F.), Big Game at Sea, 8vo ................ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Knox (H. T.), History of the County of Mayo to the Close of the Sixteenth 
Century, 8vo ..... .(Hodges & Figgis) 12/6 
Launspach (C. W. L. ), "State and "Family" in Early Koine, 8vo ...... (Bell) net 7,6 
Lawton (L.), The Japanese Spy, Cr 8VO 20... ...ccccceceee cceeeee ceeeese (Richards) 60 
Lehmaun (RB. C.), The Complete Oarsman, Sv0 ..............0« (Methuen) net 106 
py? (a. H). Jack Spurlock,’ Prodigal, er 8vo.................. (J. Murray) 60 
syttel (E. S.), Sir William Temple, cr BVO .....es0e. sesseeeeeeeee(Sitmpkin) net 26 
Marah (L.) Notes of Lessons in Geography, Vol. z. “Cr 8VO «0... (1. Pitman) 3,0 
Memories of Edmund Symes-Thompson, by his W ife, er 8vo......(E. Stock) 3/6 
Mennell (F. P.), The Rhodesian Miner’s Handbook, $vo....... (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Mott (G. B.), God in San Dam, cr 8¥0..........ccccce cesses cocence ceceeee (Greening) 6/0 
Mulholland (BR.), Spirit and Dust: Poems, l6mo . <. ——— net 26 
GED, SONNE, GIP GRD cccencncnsasesenccocosescons - ..(Sisley) 60 
Patterson P,. * ys Fishers of the Sea, cr 8V0 ............6cccccce cee eee (J. “Murray) 60 
Poulton (E. B.), Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907, 8vo iGiarowdon Press) net 12,0 
Richardson (J. , The Modern Steam Engine, 8vo ............ (Constable) net 7/6 
Rickett (L. A. C.-), Philomela: a Lyrical Drama, cr Svo (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Sager (D. S.), The Art of Living in Good Health ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Seashore (C. E.), Elementary Experiments in Psychology, x 8voO...... (Bell) 4/6 
Shiell (A. G.), a and Fancies: Verses, cr 8vo... . Mathews) net 3/6 
Thomson (W. H.), Heather o’ the River, cr 8vo.. (Greening) 6/0 
Thurston (E.), Ethnographic Notes in Southern Indi: a, Svo (Thacker) net 7/6 
nm (H. S.), Insomnia and Nerve Strain, cr 8vo : (Putnam) net 60 
Walker (W. S.), The Silver Queen, cr 8vo ............... .. (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Warner (S. A.), Lincoln College, Oxford, 4to...... wr Fairbairns) net 60 
What is Prati i} 3 Sees eibininiitiseiaanti (R. Scott) net 2/6 
White (F. M.), The Law of the Land, cr8vo .«-(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
White (P.), Love and the Poor Suitor, Ud cncstnsduanpeisiinn tin (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wickham (H. A.), On the Piantation, 8vo .... .(K, Paul) net 3/6 
‘Wilkinson (John), the Jewish Missionary, by ‘his Youngest ‘Son, er 8v0 
(Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
Wright (W. P.), The Perfect Garden, 870 .........e0secsereerereee(bichards) pet 6/0 
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OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
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Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......seeee-+- £16 16 O| Inside Page ....... ecccecce £414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net 











AND BEAUTIFUL & 
CO."8 INEXPENSIVE 


LIBERTY BROCADES 


DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE : GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES CRETERNS FCSTLRES DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
ORIGIN DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Srratumore (EARL oF). 
“‘An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 








These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks, For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





E.C’ 





CHUBB’S Scot LOCKS 
CHUBB’S = ctconatveart = LOCKS 


Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA “STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

CHUBB’S West End Branch: SAFES 
68 St. James's Street, 

CHUBB’S ames s ree SAFES 


Pall Mall, S.W. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Pig Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 





LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, Lamota Underclothing, &c. 

An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 

Men’s Wear, condensed ina manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
TREDEGAR & CO. 


ELECTRICITY. 
25 LAMPS, EACH OF 16 CANDLE-POWER, FOR id. PER HOUR. 
COMPLETE COUNIRY-HOUSE INSTALLATIONS. - 
FITTINGS, TELEPHONES, RADIATORS, &c. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 








Write for Booklet Z. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 5907 Westminster. 
And at St. . Alene. 


s.w. 


H A M P T oO] N s 
are holding their 
Stock-Taking Sale 
from MONDAY, JULY 6th, to SATURDAY, JULY 25th 


Carpets China 
Fabrics Giass, 





Curtains 
Linens 

will be sold at 
Clearance Reductions 


Write for Sale Catalogue 
S 50 free 


etc. 





Showrooms 


Next National Gallery London 


Pall Mall, 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


VUriLbordorkEnhb=. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 


Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE. 








On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
and the usual Offices, 

First Floor— 

Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms. 
Top Floor— 

Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 

W.c. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor. 

Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase. 

Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman’s Rooms over, 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden, 

Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House. 
Gas and Water laid on. 
Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements, 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road 
and secluded, 
RENT one oe oso £225. 
GIDDY and GIDDY, 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


ORKSHIRE.—Finely situated between the Vale of 
Pickering and the Moors, comfortable FURNISHED HOUSE. 14 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, 4 reception-rooms, stabling, coachhouse, 
gardens, fruit and vegetables, tennis, &c.; near fishing. 11 guineas per week, 
—Addresa, “ dng” care of W. H, Smith & Son, Temple Station, Lenten, wc. 








RADUATE “WANTED, with inl CAPITAL, to co. 
OPERATE with the PRINCIPAL of a well-known COACHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in London. House, furniture, and London connection 
would be transferred. Vendor moving ‘to the country owing to his wife's 
health, but would work in conjunction with purchaser.—Fall particulars on 
application, Box 257, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
(Ceasasssne EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WHITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MASTER of this 
new Dual Secondary School now in course of erection, and expected to be ” 
completed in or about September next. Accommodation 250. The School 
will absorb a Pupil Teacher Centre of 120 Pupil Teachers and Preparatory 
Pupils now carried on in temporary premises, Salary £350, with capitation 
fee of £1 for every pupil over 100. Applicants must hold a Degree in Honours 
ofa i niversity in the United Kingdom, and be not under 30 nor over 50 years 
of a 

APPLICATIONS are ALSO INVITED for the post of SENIOR ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS of the sume School. Applicants must hold a University Degree 
or its equivalent and have had Secondary School experience. Age not under 
25 nor over 40. Salary £150. 

Further particulars, conditions of appointment, and Forms of Application 
jan A be obtained from the undersigned, upon receipt of a stamped, ressed 

oolscap envelope. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than four recent testi- 
monials, will be received up to the l0th July, 190s. 

C, COURTENAY HODGSON, 
Secretary to the Education Committee, 
___ 20th May, 1903. 


(NENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR CORNWALL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
Qualifications in Agricultural Science and associated subjects are essential. 
The gentleman appoiuted will be required to enter ou bis duties in September. 

Commencing salary £275 per annum. 

All applications must reach the undersigned (from whom further particulars 
can be obtained) not later than July 13th, 

GEORGE PENROSE. Secretary. 


The Courts, Carlisle, 





_ Truro, Cornwall, 24th June, 1908. 
N AGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 


LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 





The Faculty and Trustees of the Colleze are now prepared to appoint a 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. Salary £250, with Class fees. Caudidates 
should be Graduates in Honours of some University in the Uuited Kingdom.— 
Application, with copy of testimonials, should be lodged on or beivre Ist 
August next with the undersigued, from whom further particulars as to con- 
ditions of appointment can be obtained. 

ROBERT H., F. DICKEY, 


Secretary of Faculty. 
AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
WANTED, in September, SENIOR RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MASTER, 
Matbewmatics and General Form Subjects. Churchman. Graduate. Over 25. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER for particulars, 


GENTLEMAN (46) DESIRES to ENGAGE a 

cheerful, intelligent YOUNG FELLOW about 20 as HOLIDAY 
COMPANION from end of July—September. Essential qualifications: retined 
and simple tastes, good address and conversationalist; fond of walking and 
outdoor life. Part of holiday may be spent in Austrian Tyrol. First-class 
refereuces required. All expenses paid and £2 a week pocket- pene. —Beplies, 
Box 253, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W rc. 


SAFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ESSEX.—WANTED, September, trained, 


7 College Avenue, Londonderry. 
26th June, 1908, 








experienced MISTRESS, 
Graduate, to teach Literature, History, and Geography, and help in 
Professional Training of Students.’ Salary £100, with board, residence, 
laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
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INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the t of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo. Candidates must not 
be less than 25 years of age; they should have University qualifications, 
together with training and 2 in Secondary Schools. Special 
a for the teaching of Drawing are desirable. Salary, £1 — 

(£Eg.16 per month), rising to £246 annum (£Eg.20 per month), 
with f furnished quarters, An allowance is made to meet expenses of travelling 
to Egypt. 

The School and Training College are mainly for Mohammedan girls. 
English Mistresses live in a Coase provided for them in the School grounds. 
As the School is partly a boarding-school, they have some resident duties to 
perform. Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, shou be sent, before July 20th, to Miss 
JOHNSTONE, Head- Mistress, 8 York Terrace, Cheltenham, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


~ ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English subjects, 
especially History; and (2) Science (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
To enter on duties lst October, About 400 boys in each School, mostly 
Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 25 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must 
have experience as teachers ; pref will be given to applicants who hold 
a Diploma in teaching. 

Salary £295 per —. (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £398 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per ). for age out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, mt. daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two months. 

a ayer age with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies onl testimonials, to be sent before July 20th to H. BOYD- 
CARPENTER, Esq., Epperstone Manor, Nottingham, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 


CGOks WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 
4 MIXED SECONDARY SCHOOL TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 


APPLICATION is INVITED for the following appointments :— 
(a) ae Graduate with at least two years’ Secondary 
School experience. Salary £130, rising by £10 to £180. 

(b) ASSISTANT- MASTER, with some previous experience, and who, if 

by a Graduate, must have passed the Intermediate Examiuation for 
Degree. Salary £110, rising by £25 to £150. 

(ce) ASSI TANT-MISTRESS.—Graduate or Intermediate Arts or Science, 
or Oxford or Cambridge Higher Local (Honours), or qualification 
eras tof ae Previous experience essential. 'y £100, rising 

applications stating subjects ofered, should be sent, as soon as possible, to 

ER, County School, st. Austell. 
Se Office, Truro, lst July, 1908. 


Beeesees EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WALLINGFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS, oves in conjunction with the Berkshire Education 
Committee, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER. 
The School is open to both boys and girls, and a married man will be pre- 


f |. 

Salary £150 and house, with Capitation Fees of £1 to £2, £250 being 
guaranteed as the minimum total. A Degree in Honours at a British Univer- 
sit; at —— 

rs and Forms of Application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION “SECRETA RY, The Forbury, Reading. All Apphecation Forms must 
be received not later than Wednesday, July 15th. 


LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PHONETICS. 

The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a LADY to act as an 
ASSISTANT to the LE RER on! PHONETICS. University Graduate 
preferred. Salary to begin at £130 per annum.—Applications, stating age 
and qualifications, and accompanied by 50 copies of testimonials, should be 
forwarded on or before the 13th July to the DIRECTOR of STUDIES, 
Technical College, Glasgow. 


EXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September, SENIOR st SCIENCE MASTER. Salary £150, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £180, —Apply by July llth to JOHN 
HATTERSLEY, Esq., Hope Street, Mexborough, from whom Forms of Appli- 
cation can be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL an pe ~. APPOINT an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in 
CLASSICS ata stipend of £1 ” annum.—Applications should be sent on 
or nego July 17th to the REGI TRAR, from whom further particulars may 

obtained. 


ELL-RECOMMENDED GERMAN UNDER- 

GRADUATE (Strassburg University) WISHES to obtain post as 

TUTOR or TRAVELLING COMPANION.—For further particulars, apply 
to Miss REINHARDT, Broomie Close, Sutton Coldfield. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
bo GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
red. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY. Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
T\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in » High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 
personal cays: of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C 















































T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of a> 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
Lona Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 

ndon. 

urses of Instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 

CURRICULUM for the De; of the Universities for the Diplomas of 
M.R.C.S8., L.R.C.P., and for the Government Medical Services. 

‘A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will commence on October 2nd, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, £145 te £52 10s., 


d for in § ber. 
Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN, 








BrProee COLL EGS FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. LONDON, 


Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A 
COURSE OF i IFIC INSTRUCTION x HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitar; hang Panpoctens’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of oe 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIP 


NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 
For terms and particulars apply to the Warden (Miss G. M. BUTLER, M.A.) 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,’’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
e Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, *‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham 
ommon. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POU NTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ST ANDBEWS RD FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special es can be made for the 
care of such children during the holida The Schooi and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and A phy sical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautitul grounds afford 


special advantages for Open-air Life aud Games. Preparation for Uuiversity 
Exammations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus ou application. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BEKNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL,.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardeving, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.R.HS. See Prosvectus. 


, he ~ GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
J for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses,—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


LASS BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a delightful 
COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Gravel 
soil, beautiful neighbourhood. Poultry-Pupils received. Entire charge and 
tuition of children undertaken. Tennis, ating, croquet, pony.—Apply: 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; Miss ALLSOP?P, Hill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, 


fy PSS FtSLS, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy localit ty; nape goons for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and TABVER. 


HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
ouly required. Importance attached to the stu: dy of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and othe rR. 


JVOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—Tie 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desi Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters. of Gentlemen, 9 g Ridg- 

way Place, Wimbledon Common.— Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resident and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists, 


ENSINGTON. EARL’S COURT.—DAY SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. SIX BOARDERS RECEIVED. Parents’ National 

a particulars from Miss SIMONS, 17 Philbeach 
Gardens, 


an HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
tion for University Exams. ; highly 4 qualified staff; physical train- 

ing wm feature ; tive acres of playing- fel New Boarding- oe in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Staff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resideut Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectys on application. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
the School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 


Hoiintays. 

‘The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which bave been acquired for games, ec. 

London Professors and Lec turers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries. &e.. will be mude as nanal. 


YOUTHPORT PHYS SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—To train Exducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. A branches aud systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
aupplied with qualified senghers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS. ®Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a spe: ial course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Dencien, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, val 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become a me of Gymnasties in Colleges and 
Schools, 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Svstem, Massage, Auatomy, Phliysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacr ysse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED ‘WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movemeuts, Massage, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus. 


fQHE CAMBRIDGE TRAI NING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residenti College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
tenchers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and iu September. —Fall particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
applesticn to Miss H. L. POW ELL, Cambridge Training College. 


XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Priacipal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN'S NURSES, Withingtou, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies iu residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
guitable students in special cases. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, GE, ST. HELIER’ ‘8, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical ‘l'raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP Al. 


ANTAGE TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. Conducted by the Community of St, Mary-the-Virgin. 
Affiliated to the Oxford Training Delegacy, and recognised by the Cambridge 
Syndicate. Students prepured for Oxford or Camb. Teaching Diplomas, for 
Iutermed. Science and Arts (London), and for the Examinations of the N.F.U. 
Fees £50-£05.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title W LA 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY L L. L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediaeval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hegley Road (uext door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 


For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr, H, 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


(COLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-C lass 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Leolen. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own gardeu. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAIN', 


33 Bolton Gardens, 8.W 
\T. HELENS, CLIFTO ON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting “eg - Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. my lL and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawas, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium, 
Kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, und Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Mealthy situation. Teunis, hockey, &, 
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| Thorough grounding in all elemeutary subjects with 


*,, Hon, aud Rev. | 


The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational | 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by tlie Board of Education, aud by the Oxford University. 


Delezacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Eduecatiou, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certilicate, the Archbishop of Cauterbury'’s Dipioma 
tu teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Details of Schol irships and Los an Fuud will be sent on application. 


ATION 
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UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French aud German. Special Department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Eider Giris Laboratory, Gymaasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playiug-tield. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

Fose-—Ats a year, 
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SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 7v Girls, 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particnlurs from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Hea/l-Master. 
GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mra. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualifiel Governess for Kiuder- 
garten aud Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS oud GIRLS from 6 to 10) years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Huustanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good play around ediace at, wud are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing. 
careful howe training. 
Eutire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application, 


{DUC ATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
y two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters). Cyeli 
boating, teunis. Pony and cart. Special advan »s for delicate, backwa 
Anglo-Indian ¢ hildren. Entire charge if desirel. Gravel soil. Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, ‘The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 
wes*st aD ~ SCHOOL. 


Examination for ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 
dates must be under 15. 


] Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. = 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

*: neil for “Sexey” Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
_For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Heai-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA 
The Board of Governors will he glad” to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
py eee to this School. 
For Prospec HEAD-MASTER,. 


AL MOU TH.—Health and Education at the Oornish 

Riviera. Highly reeommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Se'ence Lal — = ) eae 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DE AKIN, B.A, Master. 


Cg ee COLLEGE. re ution for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other carc Classical and Moderu 
au separate Lower School. Open Sch lesdhies anuually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities a ul tio 8 apit uls.—For Prospectus, 
List of He uOUrs, Ke -. app ly B U RSAR Evaom (otle 
ING’'S SCHOOL, “CANTERBURY & 


FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-810) 
ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, 


Mathematics, and Modern Subjects 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 

out Extra Fees JUNIOR SCHOOL tor boys from 8 to 13. New Science 

Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Henl-Muster, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 
HOOL. 


UNDLE SC 

Au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, begivning July 7th, when two Scholarships of £70 a yeur, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a yeur will be otfered.—Apply to the 
HE AD-MASTER, 


MNVHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK. 


tus apply to 














who has had 20 years’ 


experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare tor University or Professional Examiuations, A charming h yuse and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 2 mile sfrom Oxford. H = iS, Be olf, 
cricket, tennis, &e.—Rev. P. 1 LAY NOR, Tingewick Kectors kinwham, 
| es yu ATE TUITION.—Rev. HEYWOOD M ASTERS, 
East Meon Vicarage », Pet oS ee Caw bridge Houours 
Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Le tutifal country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society, University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; etlicient supervision 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, De srbyshire.— = 

Edue ation on entirely New, Modern, aud Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine building School estate of 140 acres lies 250-50u ft. above sea ievel in 

beautiful and healthy disteict, aud affords excellent fishing r, bathiny, boatiay, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Pros tus apply HEAD.M AST RS 


Fon ON VALENCE SC HOOL, K EN'!'.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 








tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workslo », swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Milits ary Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTE ASTER, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM 
__ BEGINS SEPTEMBER 171. — 4 -_ 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER I7th, Isth, 19th, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and various 
ny specially allotted to Sous of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
URSAL. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, &.G. 
For Land-owners, Land ._— ts. Surveyors, Agricul turists, intending Colonists, £o. 
‘arming and Colonial Brauch. 
Estate ene og oe and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Cur 1 BAS Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Syaae, a 4a to the PRINCIP 

SESSION BEGINS TGESDAY, October 6th, 190% | 


Aquocurenar COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 








Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
rpeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; und Two Minor Scholarships, o the annual value of thirty 
uineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
uly 27th to 29th, 1908, These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “‘Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
The Examination is conducted by an inhapentent ard of Exammers, com- 
ot leading Educationalists. 
For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-hour Work 
(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 18, 

For copies of Pro: tus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted . d electricity. It has its own 
and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 

| bere in the last ten years. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In_ the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Openel in 1900. Moderu 


Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University ——— 























ships and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2lst, AT THE SCHOOL.—For 

tus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLERK to the 


GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arende, Manchester. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
#2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum. 


= Ff raz wy se ae 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
hree Open Scholarships; also special Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 
rticulars to the Rev, THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 











erth. 
AS TBOURN E cOLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 


¥F. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerev. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 21-23, 
For details apply to Rev. Dr. FLECKER. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving ga to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ERKHAM rT ED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


S"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 
but moderate Church principles. New buildings. Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratories. Preparation for Universities, professions, and business life. 
An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and NOMINATIONS will be 

HELD in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
oO DB @ SB, 


EM BR OK 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attentiou.—G. MEAKIN, Head- Master. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL 
NAVY.—Breezy position on North Somerset Coast. Two Exhibitions 

(£40 and £30 per annuum) offered to Boys (of 8 to 10 years) for general 
intelligence and promise. Apply before July 15th. Successes in 1908—Open 
Scholarship and a Minor Foundationership at Rugby School, and Entrance 
B.N. College, Osborne.—Box :‘ 255, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St. ,London, W.C. 






































WO CAMBRIDGE MEN have VACANCIES in their 
PARTY of BOYS for the SEASIDE, during August. Tuition daily.— 
For particulars and references, apply to Box 254, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London, W.Cc. dy 

TAMMERING.—School for the ‘(TREATMENT and 

EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 

a perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years success. Prospectus on 

application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 
House, Bedford, 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities for every fori of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with me anf —Applv to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Adress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


1 IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms — 
moderate, Best English refs. —Mile. WAL KER (Registered), Quai Ber: za 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERE 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and art —_ 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Yrench 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Count 
home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, Frenec 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 


rPOURAINE.—The district of the ] purest French and the 
land of ch&teaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms,— 
Apply in the first instance to RB. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 
Liverpool, 
OARDING-SCHOOL for GERMAN and FOREIGN 
PUPILS. Classes in various subjects; regular curriculum ; excellent 
opportunities for study of German and Music, One pupil taken on reduced 
terms in return for English conversation. Highest references to En:lish 
clergymen and others.—Address Fri. C. REHM, Dresden, Amwonstrasse 8, 
(+* ERMAN Y—GODESBERG, near BON N-ON-RHINE.— 
First-class GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHVOL. Thorough teaching; 
pleasant home; large house in gardeu ; tennis; good food ; moderate terms; 
a —eanee in England.—Apply, FRAU DR. BROWN, Villa Flora, 
Godesberg. 


| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTE RS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. — central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 


Te erms (incl. pe rsonal instruction ds aily), mi outhly £9, yearly £100, Highest refs, 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Honse well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ALY. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. Every facility for 
Outdoor Sports.—Tilustrated Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON, 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 
IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, ‘Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 
N URREN, near Interlaken, 
aA SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. 
Apply for qe s of— 
RAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 












































Beautiful health resort. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘T'U'lORS in England or abroad, 














are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mess: J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on tha 
Coutinent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 
“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, ke.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, » Loudon, W. 
JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses. earn 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): 1la,m, to 1 p. = and 2 p.m. to5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
ryyO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the i, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS VACATION READING CLASS. 
AUGUST 10ta to SEPTEMBER 121ra.—Those desiring preparation for 
September Examinations or any special Coaching, combined with an ideal 
holiday on the Cornish Coast, are invited to write to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, W., for full particulars. 


ADY GRADUATE DESIRES to TAKE ~ CHARGE 

of YOUNG LADIES TRAVELLING in GERMANY or German 
eee for Education or Pleasure.—Miss ELLIOTT, 3 Wilson Grove, 
Southsea. sea. 


puBLic. -HOUSE REFORM.—The | People’s. s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. x since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


TT? SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enj enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Elec tricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants avd Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries, Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars 
and permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembrilge Square, London, w. 


WPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen su‘fering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening.. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


myYPEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the a? smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort. A trial will convince. 3d, and 2s. 6d., post-free.—-MARSHALL 
and co., 70a Basinghall Street, B: 


Bextra POCKET MONEY.—Gold ~ Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—K. D. and J. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. C apital 
and Counties Bank. ) 


\ RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the ._ firm of Dental Merchants in 
the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Establishe od 1833. Reference—Capital and c ounties Bank, Ipswich, 


"EXHE JOCKEY FOUNTAIN PEN and * TRUTH.”— 
Truth writes :—‘‘It isa pleasure to use, it glides so beautifully over the 
paper, and it refrains so consistently from those irritating irregularities in 
the tlow of the ink that one often gets with less perfect pens. The fact that 
the pen is made in England should be an additional recommendation, though 
it does not really need one beyond its own merits.’’—(June 17th, 1908.) To be 
obtained from J. R. EDEL and CO., 134 Fleet Street, London. Price 5s 
Country and Provincial orders nust be accompanied by remittance. Send for 
interesting little booklet, * * Fountain Pens: Hints « on Choosing a Good One.’ 


\ 7 USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
~~ 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brichton, Cambridee, Newcastle, Sonthsea, 


rIVRUE RELIGION »v. FALSE THEOLOGY 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
gratis and post-free to any oe of the world, on application to 
Mr. F. AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, Harrow, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 


£9 9s—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 4th, 
Ow 18th, Aug. Ist. 
£18 18s.—NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS. 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Lon¢ don, N.W. 


GAP arias PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FASTEST |; LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO and the EAS'T, Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 

CANADA, S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





FAST ROUTE vii CANADA to JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
and NEW ZEALAND. 


THE SOUTH ‘DEVON “HEALTH “AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
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Writers’ Cramp. 


If you get writers’ cramp, it is because you pick 
up the first pen that comes to hand—often one 
which is quite unsuitable—and it not only makes 
your writing a labour, but ruins your penman 


Cause. 


ship. 


Remedy. What you need is a smooth-pointed, easyflowing 
“Swan” Fountain Pen, the pen which is 
exactly right and always right. We guarantee 
to fit the hand of the most fastidious writer. 
You will always have it when you want it. It 
will save you time, money, and trouble, and will 
make your writing a pleasure. 


Ask a ‘‘Swan” User if he would 
ever use an ordinary pen again, 
and whether he would use any 
other pen in preference to a 
‘“*Swan.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO,, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street 
aneneater and at Paris, hesenmamann New York, and Chicago. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES, 
COCKROACHES 


cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 








Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintoa 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., SHEFFIELD 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67, 000, 000. — 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss’ S “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.””—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


a Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishwent suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Iufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

gome. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, 3 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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The Subscription List opened on Wednesday, the ist day of July, 
and will close on or before Monday, the th day of July, 1 > 
for Town and Country. 

This Prospectus has been jiled with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 


THE LAW GUARANTEE TRUST AND 
ACCIDENT SOCIETY, Limited. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883, 


SHARE CAPITAL AUTHORISED, £2,500,000, divided into 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, £2,000,000 ; 500,000 5 per 
Cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, £500,000. Total, 
£2,500,000. 

SHARE CAPITAL ISSUED.—200,000 Ordinary Shares of 
£2,000,000; 250,000 Preference Shares of £1 each, 
Total, £2,250,000. 

SHARE CAPITAL PAID UP.—200,000 Guateney 
£1 each Share has been paid, £200,000; 250,000 Fully Paid 5 
per Cent. Preference Shares of £1 each, £250,000. Tota!. £450,000. 


GENERAL RESERVE (including Reserve for unexpired risks), £210,000. 
Issue of £500,000 44% First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


The interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist day of January, and 
lst day of July, the first payment to be made on the Ist of January, 1909, and 
calculated on the instalments as from the due dates. 

The Stock is offered at par, and will be payable as follows :— 

On Application, £5 per Cent.; on Allotment, £25 per Cent.; on 15th 
October, 1908, £30 per Cent.; on 15th January, 1909, £40 per Cent.—£100. 

Payment in full may be made on Allotment, or on 15th October, 1908, and 
interest will accrue at the rate of 45 per cent. per annum from the dates of 
payment. The Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1. 

The Society reserves power to redeem the Stock, or any part of it, at any 
time before the 3lst December, 1913, at £105 per £100, and after that date at 
£102 10s, per £100, on giving six calendar months’ notice in writing. In the 
event of a voluntary winding up for the purposes of reconstruction or amal- 
gamation the Stock will bo paid off at £102 10s. per £100. Stock not previously 
redeemed will be paid off at par on the 3lst December, 1958, or when the 
security becomes enforceable. 

The Stock will be secured by a specific charge on £800,000 of the Uncalled 
Capital of the Society, and a floating charge on the whole undertaking and 
assets of the Society, except the £1,000,000 of Reserved Share Capital, which 
can only be called up ia the event of a winding-up. 


10 each, 
250,000, 


Shares, on which 


Trustees for Debenture Stockholders.—Tus Law Drsenture 
Corporation, Limited. 

Directors.—Epwanrp Francis Turner, Esq. (Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons), 
Chairman; Sir Joun Epwarp Gray Hitt (Messrs. Hill, Dickinson, Hill, 
Roberts, Magee & Furniss), Vice-Chairman; Epenezer Joun Bristow, 
Esq. (Messrs. Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael); Samuet Garrett, Esq. 
(Messrs. Parker. Gurrett, Holman & Llowden); Ronzrrr Lewin Hunren, 
Esq. (Messrs. Hunter & Haynes); Wittiam Maries, Esq. (Messrs. 
Maples, Teesdale & Co.); Ronaup Praxe, Esq. (Messrs. Peake, Bird, 
Collins & Co.); Francis Rorert Mippieton Puituirs, Esq. (Messrs. 
Gush, Phillips, Walters & Williams); Tromas Kaw ir, Esq. (Messrs. 
Rawle, Johnstone & Co.) ; Ernest Ropert Stitt, Esq. (Messrs. Trower, 
Still, Freeling & Parkin). 

Bankers.—Messrs. Cuitp & Co., 1 Fleet Street, E.C.; Taz Union or 
Lonpon & Surrus Bawa, Ltd., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Solicitors for the Society.— Messrs. Grinsie, Oppre, Srycrare and 
Jounson, 38 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

Solicitors for the Trustces.— Messrs, Bincuam & Co., 50 Old Broad 

t, E.C. 

Auditors.— Messrs. Detorrrr, Prenper, Guirritus & Co., 5 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. 

General Manager and Secretary.—Tsomas Ronert Ronap. 

Registered Office.—49 Cuancernr Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The Society was formed in 18388, It undertakes Fidelity Gnarantees, 
Receivers’ and Bankruptcy Trustees’ Bonds, Bonds for Administrators, 
Mortgage Insurance, Debenture Insurance, License Insurance, Contingeucy 
Insurance, and Accident Insurance, It also acts as Executor and Trustee 
under Wills or Settlements and as Trustee for Debenture Holders. ‘ve 
business is one of great magnitude, and the present issue is made to 
strengthen the Society's Capital resources and to ensure the realisation to the 
best advantage of Mortgage and Debenture Securities guaranteed by the 
Society which, when taken over, it may be expedient to retain for longer or 
shorter periods, according to the prevailing conditions of the market, 

The Security for the Debenture Stock is as follows !/— 

A Specific Charge in favour of the Trustees on the Uncalled 
Capital to the extent of £4 per Share on the 200,000 Ordinary 
Shares, amounting to =e one one oun one see 

A floating charge on the undertaking and assets of the 
Society (except the Reserve Share Capital), which assets, 
according to the audited Balance-Sheet, stood in the books 
on the 3lst December, 1907, at... os w. £945,214 1 0 

Less Mortgages on properties ... ove 16,000 0 0 


—_———_ 929,214 


£800,000 0 0 


10 


Total ° pom oo £1,729,214 1 0 

To which must be added the proceeds of the present issue, 

During each of the past seven years a dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid 
on the Ordinary Shares. Comprised in the above-mentioned assets are (a) the 
General Reserve Fund (including Reserve for unexpired risks) of £210,000, aud 
(b) Reserve for claims in suspense £50,000. 

The remaining Unealled Capital of £5 per Share on the 200,000 Ordinary 
Shares or £1,000,000 can only be called up in the event of a winding-up, and 
the Society’s Policyholders, Bondholders and General Creditors will be 
entitled to look to this as well as to the surplus of the general assets above 
referred to. 

Application will in due course be made to the Stock Exchange for a quota- 
tion of the Debenture Stock now offered, 

Favourable consideration iu allotinent will be given to Shareholders of the 
Society. 

£250,000 of the Debenture Stock now offered has been underwritten by the 
Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, for a commission of 2} per cent. payable 
by the Society. 

Copies of the Trust Deed constituting the Stock and of the Society's 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the contract for under- 
writing dated the 26th day of June, 1908, and made between the Society and 
the Law Debenture Corporation, Limited, can be seen at the Office of the 
Society’s Solicitors, No, 38 Bedford Row, W.C., and of the Trustees’ Solicitors, 
No. 30 Old Broad Street, E.C., at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 
o'clock, before the/Subscription List is closed. 

Application should be made on the Form accompanying the Prospectus, and 
sent to the Society s Bankers, Messrs. Child & Co., 1 Fleet Street, E.C., or the 
Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, Priuces Street, E.C., or auy of its 
Branches, together with a cheque for the deposit. Where no allotment is made 
the deposit will be returned in full, and in case a less amount of Stock is allotted 
than that applied for, the excess of the deposit will be applied in or towards 
part payment of the amount due on allotment, and the balance (if any) will be 
applied towards the remaining payments. : ° 

Non-payment of any instalment upon the due dates will render the amount 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. 














Every Member of the Society has one vote for every Share held by him, but 
the holders of the Pref Shares ted in 1907 are only entitled to attend 





and vote, whether in person or by proxy, at any General Meeting to which a 
Resolution attecting the rights and privileges of the holders of such Preference 


Shares is to be submitted. 


Certificates for the Stock will be issued as soon as possible after the date 
for payment of the final instalment. 

A brokerage at tho rate of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Society on allot- 
ments made in respect of applicatious bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Registered 
Office, or at any of the Branch Offices of the Society, or from the Bankers, 
or Solicitors. 

Dated 30th June, 1908. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT AND UNION OF 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the holders of London Deposit Receipts representing 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PRIORITY 5 PER CENT. BONDS. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ASSENTED. 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. BONDS, 











NoTIcE IS HEREBY Given that the amount of the Coupon due Ist July, 1908, 
on the above-mentioned Bonds deposited under the plan and agreement of 
Re-adjustment and Union dated 6th April, 1908, will be paid to the holders of 
the London Deposit Receipts representing such Bonds on presentation thereof 
at the offices of either of the London depositaries, viz. :— 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., SPEYER BROTHERS 

145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 7 Lothbury, E.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., SWISS BANKVEREIN, 

67 Lombard Street, E.C. 48 Lothbury, E.Cc, 

Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination and for the 
purpose of having notice of such payment stamped thereon. 

Dated 30th June, 1908, 

Kuuyn, Logs & Co., 
Lapensure, THaLmanyn & Co., 
Srerer Broruers, 


Srerer & Co., 
Hatrearten & Co., 
Bank Frtrx HANDEL 
UND INDUSTRIE, 
BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED.— 
Notice is hereby Given, that the Ordinary HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank Limited will be HELD at 
the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of London, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of July next, at 1 o'clock precisely, for the 
following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend and the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1908, and 
the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 

17th June, 1908. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, to prepare for the 
Dividend, on the Ist July next, and will be reopened on the éth July. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th June will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares 
then standing in their respective names. 

















The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.,—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON. 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’'S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. OC. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Your Last Chance! 
After MONDAY 
“The Times” World-History will cost you 


£3 : 2 ; 6 Mor @—an advance of One-third 


The order form at the foot of this advertisement is in the wrong place. 
It is to your interest to get it into the right place ; to put it, signed, into an 


envelope addressed to “ The Times.” 


If you do that now, this instant, you 


will find the position absolutely reversed when you see an advertisement of 
The History, after July 6, at the higher price—33} per cent. higher. 


Then the right place for the new order form will, so far as you go, be in 
the paper. You can leave it there; you can let other people pay the increased 
price. And when a neighbour shows you his newly-purchased set of the work, 
and tells you how fine a book it is, you can say, “ Yes, I have a set myself. But 
I did not pay so much as you did—I bought mine before July 6.” 


An order posted anywhere on Monday will be accepted at the 
minimum price. An order posted after Menday will be too late. 


Our World-History 


The Historians’ History of the 
World, published by ‘The 
Times,” comprises 25 handsome 
volumes, containing 17,000 pages 
and over 3,000 illustrations. 


It contains a connected His- 
tory of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and also a separate 
History of Great Britain and the 
British Empire, Egypt, Assyria 
and Israel, Greece and Rome, 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Italy, China, Japan, and all 
the smaller nations of modern, 
medizval, and ancient times. 


It is a fascinating book to 
read, telling the most wonder- 
ful true stories in the most 
vivid language. 


It is a valued possession in 
the libraries of thousands, who 
include such distinguished 
men as Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Cromer, Lord Curzon, Lord 
Milner, Lord Morley of Black- 
burn, Lord Roberts, the Bishop 
of London, the 





Rev. R. J. Camp- | Cash Prices for The History 


bell, Sir Hubert | These cash prices are 5 per cent. less than the 
instalment prices. 


von Herkomer, 
SirGilbertParker, 








GOER ccnencnecevcsanptnnen 


Spl gE ere £919 6, £818 2 Sr. 7 
Dr. Furnival], | yat-Roxburghe ......... ... 


PLEASE CUT HERE. 


Void if posted after Monday 


To A. Shirrefs, “The Times” (Book Club), Order Form 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 





Date... cesserserserseseenene ceneee 
i enclose 10/6. Pizase send me the Twenty-fiv: Volumes of 


‘*The Historians’ History of the World.” 


vistetasshmeinietsionsinieanasiaesssiet es binding { with the Bookcase 2 Strike out one 
(Please fill in name of binding desired.) without the Bookcase 4§ of these lines, 


I agree to complete the purchase according t> the following schedule : 
with Bookcase—19 further payments of 10/6 per month, 
< without Bookcase—16 further payments of 10/6 per 
month, and a final payment of 9/- 
with Bookcase—21 further payments of 12/- per month. 
Half-Roxburghe Binding  { Without Bookcase—18 further payments of 12/- per month, 
\ and a final payment of 13/6, 
(A durable and pleasing style for those who desire an inexpensive binding in leather, The colour 
is dark maroon.) 
with Bookcase—23 further payments of 14/- per month. 
Full Parchment Binding without Bookcase—21 further payments of 14/- per month, 
" and a final payment of 5/6. 
(A sumptuously decorated style, each volume bearing a different heraldic design in gold and various 
colours on side aad back.) 
Three-Quarter with Bookcase—26 further payments of 14/- per month. 
Morocco Binding } without Bookcase—24 further payments of 14/- per month, 
and a final payment of 3/6. 
(This beautiful and durable, yet comparatively inerpensive, binding is the hest haraain of all. It will 
stand daily use, and remain an ornament to the Library throughout tne Longest tye, We specially 
recommend it.) 
with Bookcase—28 further payments of 17/- per month. 
Full-Pigekin Binding  - without Bookcase—26 further payments of 17/- per 
month, and a final payment of 9/6. 
(This style is specially designed for those who desire a stately and indestructible binding.) 
(with Bookcase—30 further payments of 21/- per month. 
{ without Bookcase—28 further payments of 2ff- per 
L month, and a final payment of 17/6. 
(A beautiful and sumptuous binding for the library in rich red Morocco.) 
The first of these payments to be made thirty days after ! 
receive The History, and the remaining payments on the 
corresponding day of each month thereafter. 





Cloth Binding 





Full-Morocco Binding 


With Without 
Bookcase. Bookcase. I ticsiidis indy occa nlhipepn hada ttasineeininedineetiaiinee 


ww. 18 9 4/11 8 0 
. 1515 10 | 1414 6 


Lord Rothschild Parchment ....... dovonnenns — P 
= “~y Three-Quarter Morocco... .. 1715 9| 1612 6 Banks, PsBacslon or OemepabeRiscsicn.sevcscsescesescsivescsosceseseosoce 

and Mr. ¢ Be] pule-Pigskin ......c.ccce 23 2 2| 2118 10 

Haldane. Full-Mor0ce0 w.iscscsseeereseseereee 30 8 6} 29 5 B BY scictatenisiaisncisierecseionasscaGeialbeasssbeitsssesavethdlieonenn 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF 1'HE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


re-written. 





EAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 
Glaisher's Catalogne of Publishers’ Remainders, a comprehensive list of 
VALUABLE WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, New, as 
Post-free. Also a Catalogue of 
June Supplement now ready.—H. | 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmor: Street, W. | 


Published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Current Literature and French Books. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, Svo, 10s, 6d, net 
(inland postage, 5d.) 


BUDDHISM: 


Primitive and Present in Magadha and in Ceylon. 
By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, DD., 


Bishop of Calcutta. 


The book as now published in a Second Edition has heen entirely 
fotice has been taken of such recent discoveries as have 
become known to the author ; but the alterations are chiefly for clear- 
ness and better arrangement. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 








Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Caarrmax—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervtr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTuaRY anp ManaGer—FRANEK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, , £4, 256, 464. 


LOW PS 
LARGE BONU 
NEW 
POL 


it ten years. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS | of t the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE 

- SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECT US, and Leaflets explaining two 
ICIE New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE. -LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


ring y 
2. PENSION. POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


ore pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tae Sancruarr, Westminster, S.W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


ruse BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. "The quality 
ofthis wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usnally sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly iucreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m sulimitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


176 9/9 











Paid-up Capital .. aeeaes ++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. .. £1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
ternis which may be ascertamed on application. 


*“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Loot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“A” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
So_ge PRorpRIeTORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 
paid. 
To be obtained also from— 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


= SSeS aan ee 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLp Corner 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Comrany, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York. U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union New York 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wash. 
ington, D.C.; 


Boston, Mass., 


Square, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's 
LipRaARY. 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Hanowp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 King 


Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. DAwWson 


anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuire and 
Port Said; and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, 
Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide, 


| 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 377. JULY. 

Tue Tripct ENTENTE AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 
By J. Ellis Barker. 

Tue “Vision Setenpip” oF Inpiaw Youts. By 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L, C.LE. (first 

Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal). 

Hatpane’s TERRITORIAL Astsntsev. By 

Major-General Charles H. Owen, R.A. 

THE Present Stack or Cuurcu REFORM. By the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Burnley. 

Tae LamBeta CoNFrEKENCE AND THE “‘ ATHANASIAN 
Creep.”” By the Rev. Dr. W. Emery Barnes 
(Hulsean Sochener of Divinity, Cambridge). 

Un Novveav Mo.itre: a Frenca View oF 
Bernarp Suaw. By Augustin Hamon. 

WomeEN anp THE SurrraGe. By the Lady Lovat. 

APOLLO anpd Dionrsus 1s EnGuanp, By Dr. 
Emil Reich. 

Tue Kuepive or Ecrrt. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
Poverty 1x Lonpon anp In New ZEALAND: A 
Srupy 1x Contrasts. By Mrs. Grossmann. 
Tue ForERUNNERS OF CHAMPLAIN IN CanaDa. By 

Violet R. Markham. 
L’ Iratra Fa Da St. By Walter ~ " Lord. 


Mr. 


Tue Empire aND ANTHROPOLOGY. Sir Harry 
H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., -B. 
InDIAN FAMINES AND Inpiuan Forests. By J. 


Nisbet, D.&c. (formerly Conservator of Forests, 


Burma). 
Tue Unrest or Insecuritr. By Admiral C, C. 


Penrose Fitzgerald. 
London: 
Spottiswoope & Co., Ltp.,5 New Street Square. 


The DUBLIN REVIEW 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Contents for JULY. 
Catnoiic Soctan Worx rn GERMANY. 





Sneiiey. By the late Francis Thompson. 

Tue Cominc Evcuaristic Congress. By W. 8. 
Lilly. 

Goop Fripar's Hooror. A Poem. By Douglas 
Ainslie. 


Curistian Scrence. By the Rev. R. H. Benson. 

ARUNDEL CASTLE AND THE House oF Howarp. 

ANATOLE France on Joan or Arc. By the Rev. 
F. M. Wyndham. 

Recent Works on tae New TestTaMext. By 
Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. 

Tre Tomps oF BaTaLua. 

Tue Irish Universities Brix, 1903. 
C. A. Windle, F.R.S 

Turee Norante Epitors: Devase, 
Know Les. By Wilfrid Ward. 

Some Recent Boos, 


Price 5s. 6d. net. Yearly Subscription, 
2is. post-free. 


London: BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., W. 


By Bertram 


Horror, 





PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LouDon, EC. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &, 

Total Assets exceed.. pneu 
Claims Paid exceed .. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest ‘possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

maenteamene &c., on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


, 
seller or 





& | 
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A. and C. BLACK’S 
THIRD SPRING LIST. 


GARDENS OF ENGLAND. Painted 
by BEATRICE Parsons. Described by E. T. Cook, Author of 
“Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” &c. Containing 20 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


KEW GARDENS. Painted by T. Mower 
MartTIN, R.C.A., Artist of “Canada” in the same series. 
Described by A. R. Hope Moncrierr, Author of “ Bonnie 
Scotland,” “Surrey,” &c., in the same series. Containing 24 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 6s. net. 


GALLOWAY. Painted by Jamep Fan, Jun. 
Described by J. M. SLoAN. Containing 24 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

Price 6s. net. 


YORKSHIRE. The Vales and Wolds of 
the East and West Ridings. Painted and Described by GoRDON 
Home, Author and Artist of “ Yorkshire Coast and Moorland 
Scenes " and “ Yorkshire Dales and Fells” in the same series. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch 
Map, square demy ore, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LIEGE AND THE ARDENNES. 


Painted by A. Forestier, Artist of “Brabant and East 
Flanders” and “Bruges and West Flanders” in the same 
series. Described by G. W. T. Omonp, Author of “ Brabant 
and East Flanders ” and “ Bruges and West Flanders” in the 
same series. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Feice 7s. 6d. net. 


TYROL. Painted by E. Hanscom Convers. 
Described by W. A, BAILLIE-GRoHMAN. Containing 24 Full- 


page Illustrations in Colour, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price 6s. net. 























A. ond Cc. BL: ACK, Soho Square, London, Ww. 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


Qs. 6d. 





No. 5it. JULY. 


The Contents include: 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE: 
The Rebellion of Woman. By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG 


Liberalism and Woman's Suffraqe. 


By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
INDIA: 


The Future of India, 


PERSIA: 


The Reform Movement in Persia. 


THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By Grorce Honces, D.D. 
GOETHE'S WEST-EASTERN DIVAN. By Professor DowpEn 
THE POLISH QUESTION IN PRUSSIA. By Josern Koscrevsxr 
(Member of the Prussian House of Nobles) 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. By Grorce Haw 
LUMINOUS OWLS AND THE “WILL O° THE WISP.” 
By Sir T. Diasy Picorrt, C.B. 
By Emma Marie CaILLarp 
: A NOTE. 
By Professor GWATKIN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS : Reval; Persian Anarchy; Macedonia ; 
Does Germany Grudge us Peace? Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Monologue; Marschall Von Bieberstein ; The Morocco- 
Bound Republic; German Protectorate of Turkey ; 
Catholic Majority in Belgium; No Navy for Russia. 
By Dr. E. J. Ditton 
Literary Supplement: 
THE ASTRONOMY OF SHAKESPEARE. By Mosevs 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: The Optimism of Butler’s “ Analogy” ; 
Fifteenth Century English Literature; Ancient Britain; 
Evolution of Europe; The Astronomy of the Bible; Sir 
George Trevelyan’s American Revolution; The First Bishop 
of Southwell. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


By N. MAC NICOL 


By WANDERER 


SUBJECTIVE SCIENCE. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 








NEW VOLUME COMMENCING. 
2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post-free. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Yearly Subscription, 10s. per annum post-free, 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 


PLURALISM AND RELIGION, By Prof. Wii. James. 
CIVILISATION IN DANGER. By René-L. Grranrp. 
SCIENCE AND THE PURPOSE OF LIFE. By Dr. Frarorsor Nanser. 


THE RELIGIONIST AND THE SCIENTIST. By the Rev. G. A. 
Jounxston Ross. 

“AN APPEAL TO THOSE AT THE TOP"—AND SOMETHING 
MORE. By Sir Epwarp Russe... 

THE RIGHT TO CONSTRAIN MEN FOR THEIR OWN GOOD. 
By Prof. W. M. Furxpers Perate. 

RELIGION AND OUR SCHOOLS. By Prof. Jouys Drwryr. 

ENLIGHTENED ACTION THE TRUE BASIS OF MORALITY. Dy 
Prof. A. H. Luorp. 

THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE ETHICS OF CHRIST. By 
STantey Geratp Dux. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. [Py Prof. Rupotr Eucees. 

THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE AMERICAN. [fy President 
Davin Starr Jorpay. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND ITS FORMULA. By the Rev. 
A. J. CAMPBELL. 

THE BURDEN OF LANGUAG= IN RELIGION: A CATHOLIC 
STUDY. By W. J. Wii1uiaMs. 

Discussions, Reviews, Bibliography of Recent Literature, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Williams and Norgate. 
JUST . READY. —Crows, Bro, cloth, 350 pp., 5s. 


ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. 


By TWELVE CHURCHMEN: Prof. F. C. BURKITT, Dr. HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, Prof. PERCY GARDNER, Sir C. T. DYKE ACLAND, Dr. 
A. CALDECOTT, Dr. W. D. MORRISON, Rev. A. L, LILLEY, &c. 





‘* These essays are all to be admired for the sane and moderate tone in which 
they advance their revolutionary propaganda, no less thau for the true 
eloquence aud fervid spiritual sincerity which patently iuspire them." 


—Daily Telegraph. 


JUS! READY.—Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 5s. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By R. SEEBERG, Professor of Systematic Theology in Berlin, 


Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students of all Faculties in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 





JUST READY.—336 pp., 5s. net; 5s. 4d. post-free. 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI 


And other Scrmons. 
By JOHN HUNTER, D.D. (Glas.), Minister of Trinity Church, Glasgow. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
lf HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


JULY Issue NOW READY. 1s. net. 
CONTENTS 

American Life Insurance in England: Future 
Policy. By PAUL MORTON, President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 

The Interdependence of Capital and Labour. 
By LORD NORTON. 

Local Investments in British India. By PERCY F. 
MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 

The Investment Pitfall of Popular Stocks. By 
the INVESTMENT CRITIC, 
Complete Statistical Record of 5,000 Securities. 

2 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.w. 





ays ee Author of “ “Plainer 
BOOKLETS ON DIET Se ana Loss of Ee 
SEVENTH waousaen 


“PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric- 


Acid-Free Diet.” Post-free, 7d. 
“ There is much s und wisdom, and real helpfulness, in the pages of this 
little pamphlet.”— Dundee Courer, 


* SALINE STIMULATION: with Remarks 
ona Common Ill.” Post-free, 7 
A “ new application of old and familiar ‘lacta.” 


From the Author, 
ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


—_—— — $$ sr. 


Agplections for Copies of the SPE c oTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD ISSUE. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. 


(Covering the Years 1880—1907.) By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With 337 Tables and explanatory Diagrams, 
medium 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the course of British and 
International Commerce. It is issued at intervals of two years. 


A TERRITORIAL ARMY IN BEING 


A Practical Study of the Militia Systems of Switzerland and 
Norway. By Lieut.-Col. C. DELME-RADCLIFFE, Military 
Attaché at Rome and Berne; and J. W. LEWIS, of 
the West Kent Imperial Yeomanry. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Next week. 


THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. By 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Problem of the ’Seventies—The Idea of the Good—The State 
as Will and Idea—Idealism and Politics. 














NOW READY.—NEW EDITION OF 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 


Thirteenth Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
33. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 
Twelfth Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Maps;, 
3s. net. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
JACK SPURLOCK — PRODIGAL. 


By G. H. LORIMER. 


A new book by the Author of ‘“‘ The Letters of a Self-made Merchant to his 
Son” is bound to meet with a warm and wide welcome. Hero it is, full of 
characters so human and humorous as to be worthy of the pen of Dumas 
pére. Pharisees may condemn the work, and especially the retired bon vivant 
** Major,” but all good men will love him and his protégé, Jack Spurlock. 
There is not half-a-page that will not raise a laugh, or a chapter that will not 
teach some of the laws of good fellowship. 


DOMINY’S DOLLARS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “The Greatness of 
Josiah Porlick,” “ The Spoils of Victory.” 
This novel completes the trilogy which, under the general title “‘ The Paths 
of the Blind,” deals with the old but ever-recurring question, “* What shall 1 
rrofita man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?”’ * Dominy's 
Yollars” illustrates some of the methous of the great American Trusts which 
have recently attracted so much attention. 


FISHERS OF THE SEA. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 


A STORMY MORNING. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


——— 





THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue InFivence OF ExGiisu TnovGut on Tur Frencna Mixp. Ry Monsieur 


Yves Guyot. 
Tue Trirte ENtente. 
Barrarxs any Beviotum. 
Gumrses oF Dr. Thomas FULLER. 
Tne Mistress or Great Tew. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tne MEANING OF THE INTERNATIONAL Monat Epvucation ConGress. 

Lady Grove. 
Lovis Rossek.. 


By Calchas. 
By Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. 
By H. C. Minchin, 


By 


By B. A. Crackanthorpe. 

A CHALLENGE TO Sociatism.—IV. By Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 

Tus RESTORATION OF THE Unrontst Party. By W. G. Howard Gritten. 
Wry I Revivep tar O.rmpic Games. By Baron Pierre de Coubertinu. 
Tue Menace or Exsennorn. By Y. 
Tur Pose oF Mr. ArtuurR Srmons. 
Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE, 
Tus Mitts or tue Gops.—II. By Elizabeth Robins. 


London: CHAPMAN aAanp HALL, Limited. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, 


12s. 6d. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28%. 6d. ; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Drauglitsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for ls. ; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Farmer and 
Heuley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vole., 34s., for lis.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 
1l1s., for 5s.; Williamson’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants —BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIUMINGUAM, 


By Francis Gribble. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With many Illustrations and 4 Sketch Maps, 12s. net. 

** Nowhere have we read such vivid pictures at once of the West Indian 
Islands as they are to-day, and of the striking and even startling scenes of 
Dente wat — been the theatre in the past, as in ‘The Cradle of the 

» “28 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
With Illustrations by J. M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


“*Charmingly true to the best aspects of country life, and will be read with 
wistful sympathy by people who are enclosed in towns.’’—Scotsman. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890 


By C. R. L. F. With Illustrations, 2s, 6d. net. 


“All Gladstonians, especially the non-political ones, will welcome this 
glimpse of a fraction of the great mau.”—T'imes. 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


Crown 8vo. By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 6s. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
“A book of unfailing interest, memories of olden times set forth in pleasant 


chatty form, by one who has discovered the secret of perennial youth.” 
—Punch. 


THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED COCHRANE, 
Author of “Collected Verses,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE HONOUR OF “x.” 


** An excellent story in which English life and the complications of Russian 
politics are cleverly mingled,” —Spectator. 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


SECOND By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. impression. 
“*Chateau Royal’ is delightful....... This is Romance with an illuminated 
capital R.”—Punch. 


THE FOREWARNERS. aiovann cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Ourvia AGresti Rosserri. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
“A story which caunot fail to be of the deepest interest to all who are 
concerned with social problems, and all who value the quality of sincerity in 
fiction.” — Country Liye. he Poa 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 























NOW READY. Sewed, 
THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


Letters to a Working Man. 


ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 
essential matter. The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose a:gu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject....... Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 


By J. 


Copies of “The Prgblems and Perils of Socialism ” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s, a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Will no doubt set the town talking 
again....... as seventy years ago.”’ 


THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. 
By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Beiug the Diary Illustrative of the 
Times of G e IV. With Original Letters from Queen Caroline and 
other distinguished persons. ited, with Introduction, by FRANCIS 
STEUART. 18 Portenite, 2 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2is. net. 


** When I resign this world so briary, 
To have across the Styx my ferrying, 
0, may I die without a DIARY! 
And be interr’d without a BURY-ing! 


The poor dear dead have been laid out in vain, 
Turn'd into cash, they are laid out again!” 

Such was TOM HOODS greeting when “ this scandalous diary ” originally 
appeared without author's name and without portraits, and in many cases with 
ouly the initials of the well-known characters in the book. The present edition is 
the first to have portraits, the author’s name, and the full names (where 
possible) of the principal characters in the work, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—*‘ With much that is painful and unprofitable, this 
frank and vivacious diary contains much that 1s tender and true. Its rehabili- 
tation, after many years of oblivion, is a task upon which editor and 
publisher are alike to be congratulated.” 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Thérése-Charlotte of France, Duchesse D’Angouléme. By G. LENOTRE. 
With 13 Full-page Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“A sound piece of historical work, scholarly yet 
popularly written. The translation and general get-up of the book with its 
numerous illustrations are excellent.” 





THE 
SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RE-STATED. 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘ Mr. Greenwood has written an extremely interesting 
book, and one that deserves to be answered iu detail.” 


LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, 


Secretary arid Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty 
years. By DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER, Author of the “History of 
China,” the * Life of Gordon,” &c. With lilustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. ath life-story of a remarkable man...... A solid 
and serviceable piece of work. 


THE PATH TO PARIS. 


The Record of a Riverside Journey from Le Havre to Paris. By FRANK 
RUTTER. 62 Illustrations by Hansiip Ftetrcaer. Demy 8vo, Us. 6d, net, 


6/- NEW NOVELS. 6/- 
A MAN OF GENIUS, 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of “The Wingless Victory.” 

PUNCH.—“ There is no excuse for not reading ‘ A Man of Genius,’ and making 
a short stay in the ‘Seventh Devon of Delight.’ There must always be a 
welcome for a book by Miss Willcocks. It is very fine on the psychological 
side, but, if anything, it is even fiver Devonshire.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ Miss Willcocks shows the wit of Barrie in close 
alliance with the bold realism of Thomas Hardy and the philosophical touches 
of George Meredith.”’ 


THE CHILD OF CHANCE. 
By MAXIME FORMONT. 
ACADEMY.—“ The impression left on the mind of the reader is one of 
extraordinary power.......One of the most successful aud interesting psycho- 
logical studies in contemporary fiction." 


ABSOLUTION. By Ciara Vizsic. 

ATHENZUM.—“ Frau Viebig presents a slice of life carved from the 
history of a Polish farmstead. The book...... is sincere. Frau Viebig’s story 
may be warmly recommended.” 

THE DOOR OF DARKNESS. 
By MAUDE ANNESLEY, Author of “ The Wine of Life.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An enthralling story, powerfully imagined, 
and distinguished for artistry of no mean order.” 


THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT. 
By T. B. CLEGG, Author of “The Love Child,” &c. 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. Thomas Bailey Clegg has only published three books 
....but each one has been singularly powerful and impressive, and each one 
has attracted an unusual amount of praise and attention.” 


LADY JULIA’S EMERALD. 
By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 
MANCHESTER GUA RDIAN,.—“ A thoroughly amusing story.” 


A STRIKING SUCCESS. 


Translated from the French of ANATOLE FRANCE. 


THE RED LILY. By AwnaroLe France. 


Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


MOTHER OF PEARL. By Anaroty France. 
Translated by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 

DAILY MAIL.—“It is the first time that a living foreign author has 
achieved the distinction of a complete and careful translation.......Large 
handsome volumes, beautifully printed and bound, published at a low price.” 

VOLUMES IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING: 
THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS. A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON. 
THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. A Translation by 
LAFCADIO HEARN, 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK, 

















MISCELLANIES (4th Serles). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and QGuicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Picces. 


Impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 
discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of Indian life. 


Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 
The Art of Singing and Vocal 
Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A book of instruction of the highest value to the student. with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliant professional cureer extending over sixty 
years, 








VOLUME iV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. IV., Q—S., 21s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol.1., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L; Vol. IIL, 
M—P; 21s. net each. 


The Threshold of Music. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A most valuable contribution to musical science, and will be of 
great service to future critics and historians.’ 


The Logic of Will. 4 stuay in Analogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Wheat Among the Tares. 
Studies of Buddhism in Japan. 


A Collection of Essays and Lectures, giving an Unsystematic 
Exposition of certain Missionary Problems of the Far East, 
with a Plea for more Systematic Research. By Rev. A. 
LLOYD, ™M. A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 
and Song. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


W ith Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 




















eome Pasenane in the Life of one of 
H.M I, H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. S8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a rac onte ur of exc eptional ‘abil ity. 


3rd EDITION, entirely Rewritten, Revised, and Enlarged. 


Marine Engineering. 
A Text-Book. By Engineer-Commander A, E. TOMPKINS, 
R.N. With about 400 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


MAC MIL I, AN and CO., Ltd., London. 








JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 
By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
1s net 
“* We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more read,” 


London: HU TCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. = 


~ BOWES & BOWES 
(formerly Macmillan and Bowes), 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
New and Second-Hand Booksellers. 
JUST ISSUED.—CATALOGUE 322. 


Second-Hand Books, including the Classical and Linguistic Library 
of the late Prof. John Strachan, and Recent Purchases in various 
subjects. 

SS free on application. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONINS, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Loxpox, Codes; Usicopzs and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Teleyhoue: Marraim 3601), W., LONDON, 
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Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new Novel by M. E. FRANCIS entitled HARDY-ON-THE- 
HILL, and next week they will publish THE SURPRISING HUSBAND, a new Novel by RICHARD 
MARSH ; each crown 8vo, 6s. 

The best book on Rowing is THE COMPLETE OARSMAN, by Ff. C. LEHMANN, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. It is now ready, and is elaborately illustrated. 

Nezt week will be published THE ALPS, by W. A. B.COOLIDGE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





ADVANCED GOLF. By James Brarp, Open Champion, 1901, 1905, 1906, and 1908. With 88 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*‘It was with a feeling of sorrow that I came to the end of one of the most fascinating and lucid classics on golf it has been my lot to read,”—Daily Maul. 
“A very mine of useful ‘tips.’ It is without doubt the most carefully written and valuable book of instruction on the game that has yet been published. 


From cover to cover it is packed full of good things.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Here at last is the book for which he (the golfer) has been waiting all these years! Real solid instruction from start to finish, with no time wasted in idle 


humour.”—Daily Graphic. 
“It will require to be a very wonderful book on golf that will supersede ‘ Advaneed Golf.’ No golfer can afford to deny himself ‘ Advanced one - oa 
—World o lf. 


THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN, 1857-1859. By Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., K.C.B. With 8 


Tilustrations and 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book has a peculiar authority and interest as the work of a writer who himself played a part in the drama he recalls.’’—Scotsman, 
** Read this simple and restrained narrative of the rise and progress and end of the Mutiny, and reawaken your pride in the courage and resource of your 
countrymen.”"—Daily Mail. 
“ Written compactly, with great care, and with due subordination of minor details.” —Times, 


JEWELLERY. By H. Cuirrorp Situ. With 52 Illustrations in Collotype and 4 in Colour, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
This work is designed to embrace the whole history of porenst jewellery from the earliest times to the present day. A careful survey has been made of 
the Jewellery of the ancient world ; but the main part of the book is devoted to the artistic ornaments of Europe in subsequent times, with particular regard 


to those of England. 
“A book—a remarkably good book—in which the illustrations are sufficient, and the text superior. It is quite one of the most admirable books of a 


distinguished collection of works on Art.’’—Standard. 
“ Aremarkable book, superb in its typography and binding as well as in its illustrations." —Outlook. 
“ This masterly treatise exhibits to admiration the progress of design and architecture in jewellery.”—Daily Graphic. 


A BOOK ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By J.S. Fiercner. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Wa. Pacer and Franx 


Souruearte, R.B.A., and 16 from Photographs, demy vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Without being in any sense a guide-book, ‘‘ A Book of Yorkshire’ gives readers a full account of the Three Ridings, of the places and scenery of most note 
within their borders, and of the legendary lore, and of the chief historical monuments. 
“*It covers the wide world of things worth seeing and saying as well as a single volume could.’’"—Athenzum, 
“ Widely informative. A fine discrimination is exercised in the presentation of those features which are specially worthy of attention.” —Glasgow News. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. BrayLey Hopeerrs. With 20 


Tilustrations, two volumes, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
This is not a record of pageants aud ceremonies, but gives vivid pictures of the life and characters of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, 


their surroundings, and the prominent figures in their reign. 

“Few works are more entertaining, and fewer still are more helpful to the student of Russian history.”—Manchester Courier. 

- - . 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. AtFrrep Srpewick. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The book treats, among other subjects, of the following:—Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage; the Housewife and 
Servants ; Shops, Food, Expenses, Inns, Amusements ; Life in Town and Country. 

“ A brightly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. Sidgwick takes us through the life of the child in the nursery, the girl in the schoolroom, the 
boy at school, the youth at the university, the peasant in the country, the poor in the towns; she describes the German Sunday, the manners of Berlin, and 


almost everything except politics.”— Westminster (iazette. 
** We could name no book which gives a pleasanter and more easily read description of the daily life of Germans; it has observation, point, lightness, and 


drollery.”—Spectator. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER. By Davin Duneay, D.Sc. LL.D. With 15 


Tilustrations, demy 8vo, lis. 
** Dr. Duncan has executed a delicate task with skill and discretion. In every page there is, along with sincere respect for the memory of his illustrious 


friend, a desire to tell the truth.”’—Times, 


“ Dr. Duncan's biography is a just and truthful record, which, without mitigating Spencer's defects, does justice to his great qualities.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. By H. B. Montcomery. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 18 other Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The k is well-informed and suggestive. It was well worth writing, and deserves careful reading.’'—Morning Leader. 


SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES: Historic, Romantic, and Legendary Stories and Traditions about 


Hiding-holes, Secret Chambers, &c. By ALLAN FEA. With 80 Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. Brapviey, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 


16 Liiustrations in Colour by Franz Souruearte, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns 
and villages full of historical interest, the famous valleys, and the marches so renowned in Border song and story. 
“A model of what such a book ought to be......picturesque and attractive.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“Mr. Bradley has bappily caught the characteristics of Northumbrian scenery—sombre, impressive, and romantic in association.”"—Standard, 
BONAPARTE AND THE CONSULATE. By A. C. Turpaupeav. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by 


G. K. FORTESCUE, LL.D. With 12 Illustrations, 10s, 61. net. 
All modern writers on the French Revolution agree in considering Thibaudeau’s Mémoires to be the highest authority on the later period of the Conven- 


tion, the Directory, and the Consulate. 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Watuis Myers. With 90 Illustrations. Second Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. H. L. Donertr (Champion, 1902-1906) writes :—‘‘ I have never seen a better book on lawn tennis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and 


can mere recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and entertaining volume.’ 
Mr. A. F. WitprxG (Doubles Champion, 1907) writes :—“ The book is excollent; undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 
Miss May Surron (Lady Champion, 1907) writes :—‘‘ Every page in the volume interests me. The book, indeed, is a treasure, ornamented by splendid 


illustrations.” 
“ A thoroughly useful and entertaining publication.” —Lawn Tennis. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. StepHen Batson. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by 


Osmunp Pittman. Wide demy 8vo, l5s. net. 
Mrs, Batson deals with the summer flower-garden in general, but her particular cane is the subject of succession—the maintenance of the garden's beauties 


without any break or loss of interest from early to late summer. 
“ This k, of which the drawings in colour are so charming a feature, is extremely readable.’’— World. 


AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By A. T. Srory. With many Illustrations, including 4 in Colour, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
A new book of much interest to our summer invaders. This work describes places in England connected with the ancestors (or in some cases the actual 


lives) of famous Americans. 
“The author combines accurate local and genealogical information with a pleasant style.’’—Scotsman, 
“* The book is very interesting to all, and is a thoroughly accurate account of the shrines.”—Globe. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—Six Shillings each. 
SCARLET RUNNER - - = = - CN. and A. M. Williamson. 
THE CROOKED WAY - - - - - W. Le Queux. 

PAUL MARILLIER - - - -  - Adeline Sergeant. 


Please write to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST of NEW BOOKS. it is well illustrated. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Lomvox: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jon» Bax: * " (Limited 
at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ot Middleece detondae Sele ta thee, ) 


























